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Tribute to the Land 


T IS THE LAND which is still supreme in Nueva Granada. From 
its rusty earth must grow the grasses for the range on which the red 
cows rove, when winter withdraws before the southern breath of spring, 
when the young rains come sweeping across the plains from the Gulf, 
up over the yellow fields of Oklahoma into the scrubby pine hills and 
leonine mountains of New Mexico, and westward to the deserts of 
Arizona where the scarlet and the white flowers, monster-glorious, shout 
and blossom under the sun. It is the cattle, feeding on the nourished 
ground, that still establish the economics of the region, if no longer the 
legendary character of it. And any people that must depend so directly 
on the rain to bring food is still subservient to the land and its tempers 
and its conditions. The Southwest still exists upon realities, instead of 
symbols of realities like urban systems of commerce and finance and 
machines. It exists upon realities because the land is so tremendous, so 
bare of human life in so many million acres, because there are so many 
plains rising sharply to mountainhood, so much communion between sky 
and earth with great slow-sailing clouds and stars that watch the night 
like near eyes; because to go from one place to another it is necessary 
so very often to drive in cars along lonely roads with nothing in sight 
but the gently lifting and falling horizons of low hills; because the con- 
ditions of natural life raise no clamor like that sustained daily by tiring 
nerves in other regions; because, no matter what the manner of people, 
they must be moved by the beauty of Texas plains and Oklahoma wheat 
fields and New Mexico mountains and Arizona deserts alike ; and because, 
though the survivals are only travesties to be noticed amidst the develop- 
ments of our time, the color of past splendors of race and deed is mixed 
with the land by the agency of our imaginations ; and we pay it tribute, 
as it nourishes us. 
—Paul Horgan, in 
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: In cooperation with the Southwest Re- 
view, Houghton Mifflin Publishing Company of Boston and 
New York are offering a $1,000 prize, exclusive of royalties, 
for the best book manuscript or book project submitted by a 
writer of fiction or non-fiction whose work has previously 
appeared in the Southwest Review. 


The work submitted may be either a complete manuscript 
or a work in progress, In cases where the project has not 


been completed, a full synopsis should accompany the fin- 
ished chapters. 


Manuscripts should be submitted after the appearance of 
the special issue of Southwest Review, guest editor for which 
is Willard Hougland, and the final date for closing the con- 
test is December 15, 1946. All manuscripts should be mailed 
to 2 Park Street, Boston, Mass., and envelopes or packages 
should be clearly marked “For Southwest Review Contest.” 





Southwest Review has published many writers of local and 
national renown, among them J. Frank Dobie, Jesse Stuart, 
Stanley Vestal, John A. Lomax, It is the joint plan of both 
magazine and publisher to attempt,—through the contest,— 
to aid the development of a strong regional literature, a 
project on which the Review has for many years been engaged. 
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The sun shines brighter here than in other places; 
the springs taste sweeter. But it is difficult to put out 
of mind the scientists at work up on The Hill... 


Holiday from Science? 
By Mabel Dodge Luhan 


Colorado or Arizona or Nebraska or, 

in fact, most anywhere. All the high- 
ways will take you to the undomesticated 
magical state of New Mexico and here, when 
you cross any state line, you enter an en- 
chanted country different from all other 
places. 

What constitutes the curious “otherness,” 
as D. H. Lawrence called it, of this inland 
magic? Is it the presence of all the Indian 
villages that hold intact and unruined their 
ancient culture? Is it the high altitudes of 
the towns and the empty spaces around them? 
Or is it the solitude, the small populations, 
the freehold grip of nature against whom 
these few little men and women cannot really 
prevail ? 

Sometimes one realizes, with a peculiar 
sinking of the heart, that nature here is still 
in command of the land and does not care 
whether one stays or goes. Not unfriendly 
but totally indifferent, the genius loci is inde- 
pendent of men, holds her own, will not 
co-operate. This gives one a lonely feeling 
sometimes. It is hard to love nature when 
nature seems so unaware of one. 

The Indians are included in her scheme, 
however. There seems to be a true exchange 
between them and the earth, the running wa- 
ters and the powerful sun, the cold aloof and 
grinning moon. 

Come in from the north to New Mexico 
and you reach Taos. This is a village where 
the people are together in a compact huddle 
around the Plaza with an interlocking scheme 
of subsistence. They do not perhaps realize 
how much their lives depend upon the Indian 
pueblo three miles away. There are no in- 
dustries here, no railroad to bring in or out 
the products that nourish the body of man. 
There are only the Indians and a few farms 


G Cotoraa you start out in the car in 


outside the reservation. For these Indians 
artists come and live in Taos, for them tour- 
ists travel from far away, but for the Indians 
the sun shines brighter here than in other 
places, the springs taste sweeter. The Indians 
are taking care of the world, they tell us 
they are taking care of the sun, the moon, and 
the life of the earth. Is it perhaps true? Else 
how explain the radiance and the living splen- 
dor we others, we outsiders, yearn toward 
here? We love it but not as the Indians love 
it. We want to have it for ourselves. If we 
overcame it and possessed it, harnessing the 
beauty, we would sell it, would we not? In 
fact, we try to sell it now as we sell all con- 
quered powers. We have our chamber of 
commerce too. Ineffectual and in the dark, it 
sends out pamphlets and advertisements tell- 
ing of the beauty of this tableland, of the 
possibilities for making money, of the bene- 
fits to secure. 

But the Sacred Mountain beyond the Taos 
village smiles at money here. The mountains 
and the streams are safe. There is only the 
beauty that cannot be sold, that can only be 
adored, that will never include the commer- 
cial spirit. This makes our men lonesome. 
The Indians, however, are never lonesome. 

A man once drove up to our place on the 
edge of the desert. He went in and talked to 
Tony, saying: 

“The world is going to pieces, mankind 
seems lost to me. I cannot be with my own 
kind any more. But when I try to get away 
and I go into the forest and camp, I am 
afraid. I feel so alone, I have to return to 
the lost world.” 

Tony went on playing his solitaire and he 
smiled and said: 

“How can you feel lonesome in the woods? 
You see the nice rocks so solid and good and 
the water running by, happy to be alive, and 
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all the leaves on the trees laughing at you for 
feeling like that? How can you be lonesome 
in the forest or up on the mountain ?” 

The man looked at him an instant not 
knowing, really, what he was talking about, 
not feeling himself to be a friend of these 
things, these rocks and leaves. He shook his 
head a little and got up and went away. 

People say Indians are aloof and not fun- 
damentally friendly. They mean they are not 
friendly to the ideas by which the white man 
has come to live. This is true. The Indians are 
very friendly to the earth. The world that is 
lost they do not want. 

Not long ago in Taos Pueblo the high offi- 
cers called together a meeting of the returned 
soldiers. The governor, Juan de Jesus, spoke 
to these boys. Some of them still wore their 
military shirts and their stripes and stars and 
other pitiful ornaments of war. 

He said to them: “You have been out in 
the white man’s world and you have seen the 
other countries—the oceans and the skies and 
the lands of other races. We hope you have 
not lost this pueblo life and our old customs 
out of your hearts. We want the young men 
here not to forget what we live for, what we 
have lived for and loved for a thousand thou- 
sand years. You boys kinda nervous from 
noise and fightings. Are you going to stay 
here and do like your fathers and grandfath- 
ers or are you goin’ back out ?” 

With one exception one after another they 
replied saying they had truly seen many coun- 
tries and big blue waters and lovely lakes but 
no happy men. They had been out among the 
men of the world but had found no true earth 
love in them. Only sadness, shaky hearts, and 
anger. The men outside were blind and fol- 
lowing uncertain trails and did not know 
what they wanted. Many thought they wanted 
a girl at home and a house in their town. 
Some who were extra nervous wanted a little 
place in the country somewhere very quiet. 
They had desires, vague and unnamed, but 
always for the self. 

“Not like our way, old man,” said one big 
fellow. “Seems we Indians never get any- 
where because we don’t want anything. 
That’s what a fella outside said to me. I told 
him, I said, “We don’t want anything? Why 
not? Cause we got everything. We love the 
sun and the moon, and the heart of the earth 


and that is our life. We happy. What for we 
want to get anywheres?’ ” 

“That is good, boy!” the governor said. 

“Yes, Friend Governor. We looked all 
round. We saw everything,” spoke up an- 
other soldier, a tired paratrooper with many 
stars and other pretty decorations. 

“We saw everything all smashed by the 
white man’s ideas. So we decided our way is 
the best in the whole world for us. We wiil 
stay and protect it.” 

This way of life is the natural one, not only 
to Taos Indians, but shared by all the New 
Mexico tribes. The true cultural attitude, the 
one lost to us others, is to dance and sing in 
adoration as did King David, so long ago, 
praising the Lord happily in content. Not 
asking for anything but rather giving them- 
selves to the good earth and sky. The Pueb- 
los, the Navajos, the Apaches do not need 
more than they have, therefore they do not 
need to compete, they need only to give and 
to share. This is the essential communal 
spirit, travestied by us. These groups consti- 
tute the leaven in our heaviness. But for these 
misrepresented and betrayed ones perhaps we 
would be more quickly destroyed by some- 
thing in ourselves. 

A long time ago perhaps our race was like 
these others and then something, evolution, 
progress—call it by some name—caused us to 
sacrifice our living power. We forsook our 
magic and our faith and turned to other con- 
quests. We developed a new power. We be- 
came enamored of science and went after its 
hidden wonders. Perhaps then we took a 
wrong turning. Where did it lead us? To the 
atomic bomb? 

We learned to conquer certain diseases but 
we developed new ones hitherto unknown. 
The new ones were occupationally the result 
of our industrious nerves. For these new ail- 
ments, then, we improvised new remedies; 
the circle is endless, the rewards of our ac- 
tivities. 

The circle is endless and we come to an 
ironic pass for here in this strange state of 
New Mexico there are some wondrous hot 
springs in the north, through San Juan 
Pueblo branching off on a road leading to 
some hills where the waters gush forth, arse- 
nic, iron, sodium, phosphate and lithia. 

The first white man, a Spaniard named 
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Cabeza de Vaca, came upon these waters over 
four hundred years ago and he reported to 
his king after telling him of the Indians: 

“The greatest treasure that I found these 
strange people to possess are some hot springs 
which burst out at the foot of a mountain 
that gives evidence of being an active volcano. 
So powerful are the chemicals contained in 
this water that the inhabitants have a belief 
that they were given to them by their gods. 
These springs I have named ‘Ojo Caliente.’ ” 

Who uses these healing natural waters 
today ? Few Indians, for they have not a need 
for them. But the white man with his ulcers 
and arthritis, his rheumatism, nerves and 
broken down physique, he comes here from 
the north and the south, the east and the west. 

A friend wrote me while I was there: 

“T suppose you have no news so I will send 
you some...” 

I replied, “No, I have no news, nothing 
happens here but miracles.” 

I have seen many of these. After trying the 
drugs and medicines of the outside world 
men and women still uncured come here in 
wheel chairs and are soon walking, they come 
unable to eat and are soon digesting every- 
thing. The arsenic water, so rare in the out- 
side world, heals almost everything. There 
is only one definite rule everyone discovers 
for himself. The natural water will not toler- 
ate drugs or medicines. One cannot mix arse- 
nic water with our remedies. A curious 
malaise arises, and one must conform to na- 
ture’s wish and abstain from all of man’s 
concoctions or suffer from the combination 
of the natural and scientific. 

This is perhaps the most wonderful spot 
in New Mexico: once experienced, always 
remembered with awe and gratitude. Used in 
the deep past perhaps by lame hunters and 
those suffering from the native ills of an 
archaic race, today the waters function as 
well as in the hidden past, supersede our 
infantile medical science and are still in the 
lead because nature is always ahead of any- 
thing man can devise. 

Half an hour away from Taos and two 
thousand feet lower there is a white painted 
house built of lava rock, and it stands on a 
spit of land between two rivers. A few feet 
in front of it the Rio Grande flows swiftly 
by, deep and narrow here, dark green and 


smooth. A few hundred feet farther down it 
becomes shallow and passing over the sharp 
rocks beneath it, all day and night one hears 
a gentle roar and swish of waters. Behind the 
white house, the Embudo River in its narrow 
bed rushes to turn and empty itself into the 
father of Southwestern irrigation—the Rio 
Grande. 

The house is hidden from the highway by 
a funnel-shaped hill that shelters the neigh- 
borhood from the north wind. The fruit on 
the peach trees here is famous for its size and 
flavor. Even when one can see the snow on 
the high mountains of Pefiasco north of us 
beyond the high hill and far up the river, 
down here where the house stands solid it is 
balmy and sweet, a very favorite place of all 
the wild birds. 

Across the Rio Grande a long shelf of lava 
rock prevents one from looking far over to 
the ranks of undomesticated ranges where 
the mountain lion roams. In this state it is 
sometimes restful to the eye to get away from 
yonder distances. Behind the house on the 
far side of the Embudo River sheer eroded 
sand cliffs rise like another protection to that 
bit of land. 

All day solitude surrounds one, no automo- 
biles, no rushing trucks nor trains interfere 
with the sounds of the rivers and the birds. 
The only things that go by are the white 
goats. After breakfast one hears first the jog- 
ging bell of the leader; one looks over to the 
trail below the lava mesa, and there come the 
goats driven by a small dog. They leap among 
the black rocks, nibbling at the willows that 
hang over the river, as they make their way 
up the wide stream. All day they roam up the 
northern trail and in the late twilight the dog 
brings them back to their home somewhere 
below us. Their silent passing is like a frag- 
ment of early Greece, dreamlike and myste- 
rious. 

In the rock house there are no conven- 
iences, no gadgets, no so-called home com- 
forts. For this reason there is never any- 
thing out of order and nothing to break down. 
So it is very peaceful here. No plumbers to 
be summoned, no phone to summon them. 
Wood fire, lamplight and spring water. These 
are not irritating. There are no misnamed 
restrooms here either, but a simple little shel- 
ter on the point of land between the rivers. 
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Except on certain dark spring nights when 
there are rumors of hurricane outside and 
inside and one may wonder whether one will 
be blown into the Rio Grande or the Embudo, 
this shelter suffices. It is easier to adapt one’s 
self to old devices than to be at the mercy of 
modern gadgets. 

All in all wilderness is paradise enow in 
this state. 

Up on The Hill down the river, however, 


earnest scientists labor on the contraption 
that may put an end to all these vestigial sur- 
vivals. It is sometimes difficult to put this fact 
out of mind in the Pueblo, in the miraculous 
springs, in the many lovely places hidden away 
in New Mexico. All one can do now is say to 
one’s self : “We have had it anyway.” That is 
wonderful after all. For the end, perhaps, we 
will accept the old adjuration to absent our- 
selves from felicity—awhile. 


Living Rock 
By Witter Bynner 


HIS arrow-head was a flying thing ; 

But the mountain-head of stone, 
Given by man no alien wing 

On which it shall be gone, 
Outlives the hates and ecstasies, 

The rooster with his clock, 
And quietly cradles all of these 

Within the living rock. 
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There was ability among them, and they let it rot. They blamed 


Santa Fe, indulgently—bunch of time-wasters, thought 
Paul Handley. He knew it would be different with him... 


Man Overboard 


By L. L. Foreman 


ULFILLING the promise he had made 
Fe himself, Paul Handley quit the Dex- 

ters’ party after only four drinks. “I’m 
working tonight,” he told everyone there. 
“Got a deadline.” 

He thought about the party as he strode 
homeward. Bunch of time-wasters, sitting 
around drinking and gossiping. Facetious 
and facile, some of them, reversing their own 
opinions for the sake of a witticism. Others, 
merely boring. Hardly listening to Beethoven 
on the record player—except Tuttle, of 
course, who always worked hard at showing 
his artistic appreciation: “Ah, those wood- 
winds! Ah...” With gestures. 

Time-wasters. There was ability among 
them and they let it rot. They blamed Santa 
Fe, indulgently, saying it was deadening to 
ambition, deadly to creative effort. 

Paul Handley shook his head at that non- 
sense. He, at least, could see from a writer’s 
detached viewpoint where lay the fault and 
the weakness. “It’s the life they lead.” 

He felt thirsty when he reached Cathedral 
Place. But he’d had four drinks at the party, 
and tonight he must work; he had a deadline. 

“T’'ll drop in at La Fonda for a tomato 
juice.” 

At the thought of the tomato juice he felt 
as clear and remote from profligacy as the 
stars. Tomato juice, then on home to work 
out those last thousand-odd words of “Crisis 
and Climax.” Two damned tough scenes to 
plan and write in a few hours, but the story 
had to be in New York by Tuesday at the 
latest, and here it was Saturday night. Where 
had all the time gone? 

He turned briskly into La Fonda and went 
through the lobby, tossing his hat onto the 
Spanish buffet outside the checkroom. 

The Cantina was packed. He found a space 
on the long seat facing the bar, and sat on the 
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edge. A full-length colored skirt rustled by, 
and he called quietly, “When you have time, 
Jessie, please.” Jessie sent him a friendly 
acknowledging nod and whisked on with her 
tray. 

The man sitting beside him turned. “Hi, 
Paul,” he said, “don’t you know anybody any 
more?” It was Ed Lamson. 

“°Lo, Ed. Didn’t see you. How’s every- 
thing ?” 

Ed said everything was fine. Some people 
sat on his other side and he was with them. 
One of them spoke to him and he turned back 
to them. Jessie came up and Paul said, “Bring 
me—” and hesitated. Ed and the others were 
drinking Scotch. 

“Bourbon and plain water, Mr. Handley ?” 
Jessie asked, smiling, and Paul said, “Yeah, 
I guess so.” It was nice to have them remem- 
ber what you always ordered. Pretty waitress 
like Jessie. 

He finished his drink and lighted a cigar- 
ette. Another drink was placed before him on 
the low table. He said, “What’s this, Ed— 
yo buying? I shouldn’t drink this. I’m 
working tonight. Got a deadline.” 

Ed cocked an eye at him. “Well, you don’t 
have to take the veil. One won’t hurt you.” 

“T guess not.” 

He let it stand untouched for a little while. 
Not tonight would he wind up singing “The 
Volga Boatman.” The hell with “The Volga 
Boatman.” He had to work. As long as you 
kept your work first in mind, and respected 
it, you could work anywhere, any time. 

Ed and his party got up and left after an- 
other round. Some other people took their 
places: a gypsyish-looking woman and three 
soldiers from up on The Hill. Paul was about 
to leave when he overheard the woman say to 
the soldiers, “The trouble is, you know, she’s 
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all mixed up inside. Like so many. All mixed 
up inside.” 

He thought, “That’s not a bad tag-line. Can 
use that some time. Character who keeps say- 
ing, “They’re all mixed up inside.’ And she’s 
the one who’s mixed up, of course.” It 
was usable; he must remember it, make a 
note of it. 

He sat on, hoping to catch more, but soon 
his mind was picking over those last two 
scenes, the Crisis and the Climax. 

“Hell,” he thought, signaling Jessie, “I can 
work out the outline right here. I’m in the 
mood. Pick up stuff, too. Tags. ‘All mixed up 
inside.’ Must use that. Fellow can work any- 
where if he wants to. Concentration.” 

He turned a deliberate consideration upon 
his unfinished story. “Let’s see, now. This 
girl Anne’s on the boat with him, but up to 
now she still thinks she doesn’t love him, or 
anyway doesn’t think she wants to marry 
him. Yeah. And he—what the hell’s his name ? 
Jim. He’s in the soup, what with one thing 
and another. Yeah. In a mess. So the thing 
todo...” 

He looked up. “Eh? Oh—same, Jessie.” 

“Make this one last me,” he decided, when 
it came. “Keep clear head. Know my capacity. 
Work tonight.” 

The chatter of the gypsyish-looking woman 
began to irritate him, and he got up and moved 
off, carrying his drink with him. He was lean- 
ing against one of the wooden pillars when a 
hand slapped him on the shoulder. “How 
about joining us, Paul? We got a table.” 

Paul shook his head. “Sorry. Working.” 

The shoulder-slapper pondered. “No- 
body,” he stated finally, “works here. Not on 
Saturday night, anyhow.” He was a painter 
of sharp shadows and somber rocks. “This 
town is not only deadening, it’s deadly.” 

“Tt’s the life they lead,” Paul said. The re- 
tort pleased him and he repeated it. “It’s the 
life they lead.” He gazed into his glass and 
after a while was surprised to find it empty. 
“Excuse me,” he said politely, and went over 
to the bar. 

Coming away with a fresh drink, he felt 
tired and recalled the shoulder-slapper’s invi- 
tation. “Like to sit down a bit,” he thought. 
“Hell of a mob here. Life they lead. All mixed 
up inside.” 

He sat himself in a chair at a table where 


he recognized several faces and was greeted 
affably, and almost immediately discovered 
that he was paying for a round of drinks. 
Somebody inquired across the table, ““What’re 
you writing now—formula stuff ?” 

This annoyed him. “If you mean commer- 
cial fiction,” he answered distinctly, “yes— 
Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Cosmo. So forth.” 

“Isn’t that formula stuff?” asked a young 
man with his shirt open halfway down his 
chest. 

“All writing that’s readable is built on some 
kind of formula or pattern. Excuse me. 
Working.” Paul got up and left the table. 
Damned long-haired time-wasters. 

He located his wooden pillar again and 
rested against it. Anne and Jim were still on 
that damned boat, he reminded himself, and 
they had to be in New York by Tuesday. 
“Okay, okay,” he muttered impatiently. “I’m 
working on it.” A girl in a flaming red skirt 
swam up to the bar, and he studied her. 

Somebody came and leaned against the 
pillar beside him. He turned and looked into 
a wispy black beard and a pale, ascetic face. 
It was a face of grave thoughtfulness. A 
saintly face. 

“I think,” Paul said, “we’ve met some- 
where around here, haven’t we? Your face 
seems familiar.” 

Large black eyes regarded him with soft 
speculation. “I hardly think so. I’m from 
New Orleans.” 

“Artist ? Painter?” 

“No.” The Christlike young man watched 
the girl in the red skirt. “My art lies in a 
different direction.” 

“H’'m. New Orleans, eh?” 

“Yes. New Orleans.” 

“H’m. Thought for a minute you were a 
writer. I was telling some of these long-hairs 
around here. . . Oh, Jessie—please. Yeah, 
same. I told ’em readable writing follows for- 
mula. And it does, as we know. Your name 
Christy ?” 

“No. Ramager.” 

“H’m. Thought it was Christy, something 
like that. After all, formula is pattern. It’s 
discipline. Got to have it, eh?” 

“T would suppose so.” 

“Sure. You know—Boy Meets Girl, Loses 
Girl, Wins Girl. That’s one pattern, and a 
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damn good one still, too. The Line of Interest 
is pretty easily established in a plot-pattern 
like that, and all the elements fall nicely into 
place as parts of the Logical Sequence of 
Cause and Effect. See?” 

“Er—yes.” 

Jessie arrived with her tray. Paul laid a 
dollar bill on it and drank deeply. He stared 
down at the floor, collecting his thoughts 
about Story Formula and the Pattern of 
Logical Sequence so that he could present 
them in proper order. It was a fine thing to 
dig down into your knowledge and arrange 
it in proper order; it clarified your own 
thoughts and technical problems. He rebuked 
himself for not doing it more often. Already, 
the problem about Anne and Jim on that 
damned boat was becoming crystal. The Cri- 
sis scene—raise Suspense to the last notch. 
Dramatic Action to solve it. Then the Climax, 
swift and satisfying to everybody including 
the editor. 

Hell—simple. If he had a typewriter here 
he could pound it out in an hour. 

“The Basic Formula, or Pattern,” he said, 
“is essentially simple. First there’s Motive. 
You've got to have a Main Character, or Pro- 
tagonist, and he or she has got to have a 
Motive—something he or she’s trying to get, 
or trying to get away from. And there’s the 
Obstacle. Got to be an Obstacle, or no story. 
The Opener, or Narrative Hook, and the 
scene-setting and all that, they come in with 
the first part, the Motive. See, Christy ?” 

He drank again. “So then there’s Effort. 
Naturally, he or she makes the Effort to 
tackle the Obstacle to gain the Motive. Got 
to. Simple. All right, so far so good.” 

Anne and Jim in the boat with their prob- 
lem grew clearer and simpler. He could see 
them. Anne was blonde, like Jessie, but she 
wore a red skirt and she was all mixed up 
inside. Nothing like talking a problem out 
loud, to get it solved. 

“All right, then,” he said, after draining 
his glass, “his or her effort goes blooie. Out 
of the frying pan into the fire. Complication 
—that’s important. Oh, Jessie, please. In the 
Complication, he or she’s in the soup. Or both 
of ’em. For instance, take, say, she’s in a 
boat, and—Thanks, Jessie. .. .” 

“Take him, he’s in this boat with her. This 
is the Complication. He’s in love with her, but 
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she thinks she can’t see him for dust, see? 
She can swim, but he can’t. He’s scared of 
water. Inhibition. Psychological. Something 
from his childhood. Can’t help it. I’ve met 
two-three fellows like that. You’ve met ’em 
yourself. It’s plausible as hell. It’s authentic, 
as—as . . . Anyway, when the damn boat 
sinks—” 

“That poor chump’s sure going to drown,” 
observed a strange voice beside him, and he 
gazed around in mild surprise at a strange 
girl. The Christlike young man was over at 
the bar, standing by the red skirt. Paul 
thought, “I know I’ve seen his face some- 
where.” 

“How deep is the water?” the strange girl 
asked. 

“Plenty deep,” Paul assured her. She 
didn’t appear to be laughing, though he 
wasn’t sure. He got an impression that she 
was blonde and blue, with green stripes. 
“Look,” he proposed to her seriously, “if you 
were with me on a boat—” 

A man’s face intruded, and then another. 
both hard. “She’s not going with you on any 
boat,” one of the hard faces said, and the 
other hard face added, “She’s with us. 
Lay off.” 

“Excuse me,” he returned, “but this is only 
a hypothetical boat.” 

“Aw, pipe down,” said the second face 
rudely. “I got a notion to pop you.” 

Paul thought it over slowly and moved off. 
“Mistake,” he thought. “Natural mistake. 
Don’t want to fight about a mistake. Let it 
go.” He felt superior about walking off like 
that. Some damned fools would have taken a 
poke at those damned fools. 

A large man loomed before him and Paul 
heard him say, “I saw that. I was all ready to 
pitch in. Those birds were looking for trouble 
and I’da give it to em if you needed help, 
Paul.” 

“Didn’t need,” Paul said, carefully settling 
himself against another pillar. “Thanks all 
same.” 

“Hell you didn’t.” 

“Hell I did.” 

“Well, jeez, that’s a hell of a way to say 
after I was all ready to pitch in for you, hell 
it ain’t. Jeez, you go looking for trouble with 
that girl, and I come all set to pitch in and 
you good’s say the hell with me.” 
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“Didn’t. Tending my own business, work- 
ing, and— Hey, what you trying do?” 

“Not a damn thing. You slipped.” 

“Excuse me, but I didn’t. You pushed. . . .” 

Later, riding in a car, he heard Ed Lamson 
saying to him, “You told me you were going 
home, Paul. Change your mind ?” 

The car stopped, and Ed and several others 
got around him, laughing, and escorted him 
along a path. The door of a house opened 
upon light and noise, music and voices, and 
something told him this was the Dexters’ 
party. Somebody put a glass into his hand and 
he sat down near the piano, and somebody 
else asked where he had been. He was not 
aware of having been anywhere in particular, 


but Ed answered, “Found him in the Cantina 
having a row with some guy over a girl.” 

He leaned back, listening with delight to 
the happy noise, not bothering to correct Ed. 
This, the laughter and music, was the joy for 
which life was intended. All else merely led 
toward this golden point. “Come on and sing 
with us, Paul,” a girl called from the piano. 

He set his glass down very carefully and 
was wonderfully conscious that he could sing 
anything in the world. His first tones told him 
that his voice was magnificent, true in pitch, 
rich in timbre, and tears sprang to his eyes, 
it was so utterly beautiful. 

He sang “The Volga Boatman.” 

The piano was playing “Down By the Old 
Millstream.” 


Good Saturday 
By Betty Cottam 


USPEND TONIGHT above my head 
Orion, Venus also signs 


of theaters. 


I greet the dead 


slightly alive who visit shrines 
confessing petty theft or word. 


These girls who walk the streets outside 
will resurrect a chromo Lord 
with broken knees and bloody side. 


Emancipated I admire 


the altar and the well-trained choir. 
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The Indian veteran’s special status as 
a ward of the government prevents his 
taking full advantage of his GI rights. 


The Paradox of the 
Pueblo Veteran 


By Erna Fergusson 


Saipan: “Can I get a loan under the 
GI Bill of Rights to buy me a pickup 
truck? Where do I apply?” 

Two veterans back home in Zufii asked: 
“How do we get a loan to build a filling sta- 
tion under the GI Bill?” One was a motor 
mechanic; the other, though wounded, could 
handle the pumps and keep the books. 

James Johnson of the Sky City of Acoma, 
formerly a seaman second class, wrote with 
some bitterness : “If the Indians are given the 
same rights as any respected citizen, they will 
gain the same self-respect. The Indians’ right 
to vote will certainly be worth the blood 
which is being shed on all fronts by the native 
sons and daughters, and why shouldn’t he 
be given that right when he is fighting for 
that very thing? Then we can justly be proud 
and say that we have not fought in vain.” 

On a battleship in the Pacific, Joe Tenorio, 
considering his future, wrote: “I’m a trained 
Diesel engine mechanic now. Can you help 
me get a job near home?” His home is Taos, 
many miles from the nearest Diesel engine. 

Romero, answering an inquiry as to his 
post-war plans, wrote from Japan: “I en- 
listed at sixteen. I’m the youngest veteran 
among the Pueblo tribe and I am glad I can 
finish high school. How shall I apply ?” 

A sergeant, decorated in both Africa and 
Italy and wounded in France, is home again 
in a Rio Grande pueblo. One day he came 
into the local Indian Service Agency, more 
than a little annoyed. “How’s this? They 
tell me I can’t offer a buddy a drink. Is that 
right? Who fought this war for our rights 
anyhow ?” 

Many similar inquiries came in response 
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to a letter mailed to 650 of the more than 
1,200 pueblo servicemen and women. Super- 
intendent John G. Evans, who is highly realis- 
tic, has decided to ask the Indians themselves 
what they wanted of the post-war world and 
what the Agency could do to help them. The 
most important question was: “Just what 
kind of training will you want after the 
war?” At least this was what the Agency 
officials thought. But the replies covered a 
much wider range of post-war problems. 
And they revealed that the Indian GI, though 
he has, theoretically, all the rights of any 
GI, is actually handicapped in getting some 
of them. This is due not to any intentional 
discrimination, but to the Indian’s anomalous 
position as a citizen who is subject to draft 
but is also a ward of the government and as 
such is subject to certain regulations designed 
primarily for his protection. 

There is widespread misconception as to 
the origin and nature of the special status 
of the Indian. It is a matter neither of race 
nor of birth. It is a matter of contract, a 
series of real estate transactions through 
which about 90 per cent of our country was 
purchased from the Indians by the Federal 
government. These contracts grant the In- 
dians certain rights and in return obligate 
the United States to protect them in these 
rights. This is comparable to the situation of 
other citizens who also have special claims 
upon the Federal government, such as home- 
steaders, government employees, and govern- 
ment contractors. These special rights carry 
certain disabilities. A homesteader may not 
alienate his homestead; a government em- 
ployee may not prosecute claims against the 
government; a government contractor may 
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not hire or fire as he pleases. These dis- 
abilities are considered not as discrimination 
against oppressed groups, but as safeguards 
incidental to special privileges. 

The GI Bill of Rights does not take into 
consideration the Indian’s special status. So 
our Pueblo GI is in an equivocal position. 
The Saipan veteran who needed a pickup 
truck in Cochiti ran counter to both the Vet- 
erans Administration and the banks. The 
Veterans Administration would not approve 
a loan unsecured by a mortgage. The banks 
were leary of loans on movable property for 
fear the sheriff’s jurisdiction did not extend 
onto Indian reservations. This point, thanks 
to joint efforts of the Veterans Administra- 
tion and the Indian Office, has been clarified. 
So Joe from Saipan can now get his truck; 
and the sheriff has the right to repossess it 
in case the ex-soldier does not keep up his 
payments. This ruling, however, does not ap- 
ply to land or permanent improvements, be- 
cause Indian lands are made inalienable by 
act of Congress — another act designed to 
help which may instead actually hamper In- 
dian Gls in certain ways. 


So, as the law now stands, no Indian can 
mortgage his land. The Zufii veterans face an 
even more insoluble dilemma, due to the 
unique position of the Pueblo Indians who 
held their lands under sixteenth century 
grants from the King of Spain which were 
confirmed by the Republic of Mexico and 
later by the government of the United States. 
Land:. are owned communally and the indiv- 
idual Indian, who has a right to his fields as 
long as he tills them, is not privileged either 
to sell or to mortgage land. 

This is only one of several ironies of ward- 
ship. Too often, the Indian Office, established 
in 1824 to protect and assist the Indian, has 
instead deprived him of certain rights and 
benefits due all citizens. Moreover, the In- 
dian has changed. This educated, compe- 
tent GI was not foreseen in 1824. Nor was 
such a man as James Johnson of Acoma 
who, having fought, demands the right to 
vote. In 1924 the Federal government gave 
all Indians this right in recognition of their 
excellent war record; they had volunteered 
by the thousands, even though they were not 
subject to the draft. But in spite of this Fed- 
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eral ruling, many Indians in several states 
still occupy a paradoxical position. The New 
Mexico constitution, for instance, denies the 
vote to reservation Indians who pay no land 
tax, lumping “Indians not taxed” with 
“idiots, insane persons, persons convicted of 
a felonious or infamous crime unless restored 
to political rights.” 

James Johnson burns under this discrim- 
ination. It violates the Fifteenth Amendment, 
which was passed to assure all citizens that 
their right to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by any state “on account of race, 
color or previous condition of servitude.” 

When a bill to bring New Mexico into line 
on this point was introduced in the state 
legislature last year, Johnson wrote: “I be- 
lieve the passage of that bill will be one of 
the best things for the Indians. It will be a 
forward step to greater self-respect for the 
Indians. I have been among the white people 
in all corners of the States, and I am sorry 
to say that I find the same feeling of preju- 
dice and discrimination toward the Indian 
much as it exists among other minority 
groups.” Unfortunately, the bill was de- 
feated. 


The attitude so well expressed by these 
veterans is general among the Pueblos. Gl 
Joe wants to use his newly learned skill with 
Diesel engines. He wants to borrow, to build, 
to go back to school, to enter a bar like any 
man, to go into business, even to run a bar. 
Perhaps he is forgetting that he may thereby 
forfeit some of the privileges which he now 
enjoys. Even the irksome and humiliating 
refusal to sell liquor to reservation Indians 
results from a protective act passed at the 
request of the Indians, who saw their people 
being corrupted. 

Any Indian, Pueblo or other, can free 
himself from all these restrictions by leaving 
his reservation. But he must thereby re- 
nounce all the rights and privileges belonging 
to that status. And few Pueblo Indians, even 
those who have served in the war and in 
foreign lands, are prepared to make that 
break. 

By leaving his tribe the young veteran will 
be leaving a life of self-supporting dignity 
and security, abandoning his people’s reli- 
gious cultures. Since time immemorial, the 
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affairs of the pueblos have been regulated 
according to the tenets of a true democracy. 
Each pueblo is within itself a tiny self-gov- 
erning state with its elected Governor, Coun- 
cil, Lieutenant Governors, War Chiefs, Ditch 
Boss, and Interpreter. The conservative ele- 
ment has been predominant ; change has been 
slow and deliberate. 

The elders, like the conservative older 
group of any community, are speculating 
about the returning servicemen. Will they, 
they wonder, be capable of handling these 
spirited and knowledgeable young men? Will 
they have the ability to understand them, the 
wisdom to advise them, the power to direct 
them? The elders foresee the possibility that 
their own authority may be questioned. Some 
of them secretly fear that it will be seriously 
challenged and perhaps superseded. They 
wonder how they will appear in the eyes 
of the young people who heretofore have re- 
spectfully deferred to the ancient tribal au- 
thority. 

The interplay between the tribal elders and 
the young war veterans will be an interesting 
phenomenon to witness. Will the GIs overbal- 
ance the conservative elders who fear the 
franchise will imperil their local government 
and hasten the day when their lands will be 
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taxed ? Will they exert powerful enough pres- 
sure to force Congress to permit Indians to 
be served liquor off the reservation; or pos- 
sibly push the issue one point farther and 
demand local option within reservation lim- 
its? The returning Gls will eventually form 
the nucleus of the governing groups; they 
will constitute a determining factor in the 
destiny of their race at a crucial period in 
its history. 

The chances are that the returning service- 
men, while feeling that their elders “walk 
too slow,” will refrain from imperiling the 
tribal system which has steered them safely 
through difficult times, and which shows lit- 
tle of the corruption too common in our 
municipal governments. But the fact remains 
that the Indians’ unstinted participation in 
the war will accelerate their pace past the 
mileposts pointing to inevitable total merg- 
ance with our population at large . . . mile- 
posts which read, “Enfranchisement,” “Tax- 
ation,’ “Termination of Wardship Status,” 
“Unqualified Americanization.” In the minds 
of those who have become acquainted with 
the Indian—whether it be in the pueblo or on 
the battlefront—there can remain no doubt 
as to the high qualities with which he will 
enrich our national strain. 








Vital Statistics 


By Peggy Pond Church 


I N 1710 my ancestor, William Cole, 

died and was gathered to his fathers, 

died and bequeathed his body to the earth, 

his share of breath to air. 

Follows this record of his worldly goods: 
Imprimis: A farm lot, 3 acres with a house, 
3 roods of land by Nathaniel Rudd, his land, 
30 acres of land lying near Mogory swamp. 
1 feather bed with old tow tick, 2 coverlets, 
2 bed blankets, 1 cheap bed tow tick, 
1 great coat, 2 yards of new fine lining cloth, 
1 gray mare, 1 roan mare, 1 yearling colt, 
1 cow, 5 swine. 


1 great chest, 1 small chest, 1 little box, 

1 gallon jug, 1 warming pan, 1 frying pan, 

1 great iron pot, 1 small iron pot, 2 pair of pothooks, 
2 tubs, 1 spinning wheel, 

3 chairs, 1 table, 

1 highboy stand, 1 lowboy stand, 1 pair tow curtains, 
1 gun, 2 powder horns, 

1 bullet pouch, 1 pound of bullets, 

1 pair of wool cards, 3 old pitchers and 1 bridle. 


2 narrow axes, | hatchet, and 2 pails, 

2 washtubs, 3 cider barrels, 5 old tubs 

1 kneading trough, 1 grindstone and 1 bag, 
1 barrel cider, 

a cradle, 1 old Bible, other books, 

1 pound of woolen yarn. 


This was the total wealth of William Cole, 

the farmer and my forebear. 

This is the shadow that his living flung 

awhile upon the earth; this is the shell 

that was the creature’s home. The man is gone 
leaving this little trace. What tears he wept, 

if unashamed of tears he wept at night, 

my heart must guess whose blood once flowed in his 
and knows the tenderness of men who march 
against the world by day, who turn by night 

to the strange warmth of woman by their side. 
These goods could but equip the smallest house, 
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one room, one fire on which the two pots hung, 
one window curtained against all outdoors. 

In that one room his children were conceived 
and cried into the world upon that bed. 

This cradle rocked them all. 

This is the shape of William Cole, his life, 

the footprint in the sand that marked his stride, 
the land he husbanded, the tools he used, 

the smell of wet leaves on the wooded hill 

and the game stalked for food. 

This is the bridle hanging on the wall. 

The red mare nickers and the gray looks up. 
The harvest has been gathered from the field. 
The juice of summer has been half-consumed 
and who shall taste the rest ? 

The Bible that companioned him is closed 
whereby he lived and moved beyond his time 
in the immortal thought of men long dead 

and deathless while he read. 


Shaped too beside him in the moving air 
the mother of his sons, his bride, his wife. 


Her presence fills the room. The spinning wheel 


slows and shall turn no more. The risen bread 
shall not be baked for him. He shall not wear 


the great coat warmed with new fine lining cloth. 


She was the root that nourished the green tree 
and now the tree is fallen. All its leaves 
drop slowly one by one. 
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Today anthropology is in need of interpreters rather than 
specialists; the broad knowledge of man already gained 
from years of research should be passed on to the public. 


Taking Man to the People 


By Maurice Ries 


O MICE, the most important thing on 
earth is understood to be cheese; to 


hares it is hounds; but to man, there 
is nothing more vital than man himself. 
Nothing more important, or more interesting. 

Habit and environment inevitably produce 
changes in all living things; as a result of 
this preoccupation with himself, Homo 
sapiens has developed an appendage known 
as the anthropologist. Nature seems to have 
presented humankind with this specimen as 
a result of an inability to grow a mirror at 
the end of man’s nose, which might have 
been a more satisfactory development. An- 
thropologists try to learn everything about 
people, inside as well as out, which some- 
times makes the subject uncomfortable. 
That’s where a mirror would be more com- 
panionable and less inquisitive. 

It should be remarked at this point that 
anthropology is a big word with a simple 
meaning: the science of man. Or, even sim- 
pler, the study of man. Occasionally anthro- 
pology is defined as the study of man and his 
works, but this is fair game for anybody 
with a bawdy sense of humor, and the defi- 
nition hasn’t become popular. 

Man lives by laws—two kinds of laws, 
one localized and written and enforced, the 
other a much broader, unwritten sort called 
laws of conduct. It is anthropology’s job to 
discover those in the second category—the 
laws of behavior, the principles upon which 
civilizations develop, the precepts by which 
mankind lives more comfortably. Like all 
laws, the rules of conduct are based upon 
accumulated experience. Man learns the hard 
way. But what he learns, he keeps. Big men 
teach little men, and little men teach babies. 
Obviously, then, if the scientific student of 
man can ferret out the fundamental factors 
which governed human conduct in the past, 


he can hand them to the people of today on 
a silver platter. Thereby, today’s society can 
benefit by the knowledge and experience of 
an infinitely long line of forebears it never 
knew. Anthropologists point out that our 
long-forgotten ancestors solved most of the 
problems of living and handed the solutions 
on to us: how to clothe ourselves, how to 
keep warm, how to write, how to build shel- 
ters, how to talk . . . the list is endless. 

In addition to helping with today’s difficul- 
ties, the anthropologist does a bit of crystal- 
gazing as a sideline. Using his knowledge of 
the past and his knowledge of the present, 
he can predict, with reasonable certainty, 
the broad patiern of the future. That makes 
things much easier for the people of tomor- 
row. It provides further shortcuts to a more 
comfortable, a healthier, and a saner world. 
For the anthropologist learns about man 
from the dimmest dawn of history to the 
present; the more he learns, the more im- 
pressive become the lessons he accumulates, 
and the more positive the evidence that in 
his long, slow climb up the ladder of civiliza- 
tion man has made a thoroughgoing fool of 
himself upon more than one occasion. Wars, 
for example. 

Like any scientist, the anthropologist wants 
to learn all there is to know within his field 
of study, so he can utilize that knowledge 
to help produce a better world. But, like most 
scientists, our anthropologist is fundamen- 
tally a researcher and not a teacher. In the 
arduous task of fact-gathering, he often 
overlooks the end result: his obligation to 
pass on the facts so they will benefit his 
client. He amasses a mountain of fine, valid 
information, and buries it in endless para- 
graphs, in complicated tabulations, and in 
microscopic footnotes in learned journals, 
where it is quite available to his bibliographi- 
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cally-minded colleagues but practically use- 
less to mankind. For this, the average an- 
thropologist is not at all to be blamed. In- 
stead, the onus should be flung into the long 
gray beard of The System: a crochety com- 
bination of tradition and education. Scien- 
tists simply aren’t taught to be eloquent. This 
is just as true of sociologists or economists 
or chemists as of anthropologists. Gather the 
facts, they are told, and file them for future 
reference. 

There’s where the trouble lies. “Future 
reference” is left to someone else, usually 
someone who has both to squeeze water from 
the scientific stone and turn it into the wine 
of knowledge. That intoxicating beverage 
must then be served to the interested and 
intelligent layman. To accomplish this leger- 
demain is no easy feat. The man who per- 
forms it almost inevitably must be trained 
in the science wherein he performs his minor 
magic. Sometimes an eminent practicing 
scientist has the gift of making profound 
data understandable ; Dr. Earnest Hooton of 
Harvard, one of the most important among 
physical anthropologists, conveys accurate 
information in comprehensible terms. So 
does Dr. Ralph Linton of Columbia Univer- 
sity, a renowned cultural anthropologist. Add 
a few others, and you’ve reached the end 
of the list. Occasionally, a layman can turn 
the trick; foremost in this field is Howard 
Blakeslee, Science Editor of the Associated 
Press. 

What anthropology—what ar y science — 
needs is interpreters. All sciences work for 
man’s ultimate good. They should tell him 
what they learn. If the knowledge does him 
no good, then they have wasted time and 
money. But there is no reason to fear that 
dismal situation. Science does good, and the 
effort isn’t wasted. 

The first few individuals and institutions 
are coming around to this view. Dr. Carl 
Guthe, Director of the Museum of the State 
of New York and one of the nation’s bet- 
ter anthropologists, feels this way. Recently 
Guthe wrote to a colleague: “. . . the elaborate 
specialization of research has made it vitally 
important that interpreters be developed to 
synthesize in a sound way the results of this 
specialized research and express the con- 
clusions reached in a popular form.” The 


Laboratory of Anthropology, at Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, after twenty years has looked 
itself in the eye and has decided that it can 
be of infinitely more value to man, anthro- 
pology, and itself by turning its efforts to- 
ward interpreting to interested nonprofes- 
sionals the ponderous scientific findings in 
its field. The Laboratory of Anthropology 
feels that man is entitled to know what is 
being done in his behalf by scores of highly- 
trained and thoroughly competent investiga- 
tors the world over. At the bottom of its 
letterhead, the Laboratory of Anthropology 
uses this highly pertinent line: “Study the 
present in the light of the past for the pur- 
poses of the future.” Its hundreds of mem- 
bers in various parts of the world agree— 
they range from Toscanini toa taxicab-driver, 
by way of Orson Welles of Hollywood to 
poet Witter Bynner to top radio-announcer 
Ben Grauer to Nelson A. Rockefeller through 
an array of schoolteachers and businessmen 
and editors and—of course, anthropologists. 

Spurring this gallant determination to tell 
man about himself is the fact that anthro- 
pology has just about reached a turning- 
point. It has gathered all, or nearly all, of 
the really basic facts of life. It has a pretty 
clear picture of man’s origin and his evolu- 
tion, of the history of humans and their near 
relatives, of the beginnings and the growth 
of culture, of the development of races, of 
the way man reacts under given circum- 
stances, and of his behavior in general. The 
outlines are there ; a profound number of de- 
tails must be filled in, it is true, but the pic- 
ture itself is reasonably clear. From this 
point forward, then, the major task of an- 
thropology is going to be that of filling in the 
details. Valuable as it is, this can lead to 
trouble. The task of obtaining the really im- 
portant facts, the big facts, about man has 
produced big men in anthropology. Most 
vital challenges have this beneficent effect. 
But what will the lesser obligations do to 
the men who work with them? A logical 
assumption is that those who content them- 
selves with learning more and more about 
some tiny phase of the science of man are 
going to shrink in professional stature, while 
the opposite is likely to be true of the men 
who can stand far enough away from the 
problem to gain perspective and see that the 
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biggest task in this new period of anthro- 
pology is that of making use of what has al- 
ready been learned. This doesn’t suggest that 
anthropological research should cease. Far 
from it! The crying need is for research on 
a wider and more significant plane. 

But just being an anthropologist has its 
drawbacks. The study of man is concerned 
with human origins as well as with human 
progress. This matter of probing for the be- 
ginning has been known (less often in the 
enlightened present than a generation or more 
ago) to get anthropologists into trouble with 
the fundamentalists, who insist upon a strict- 
ly Biblical genesis for humankind. Anthro- 
pologists don’t want to cross swords with 
those who prefer the Adam-and-Eve theory. 
It is simply unavoidably a phase of their 
work, a sort of occupational hazard, to pro- 
ceed from the premise that Homo sapiens 
as we know him today evolved from some 
small, as-yet-unidentified, tree-living primate 
—a creature who was the ancestor of several 
sorts of offspring, some of which developed 
into manlike mammals and some into apes, 
with both kinds steadily becoming larger and 
having bigger brains. Bigger skulls, at least. 

In the Miocene geologic period, a million 
or more years ago, one of those mammals in 
the general form of man became too large 
to live in trees and had to adapt himself to 
conditions on the ground. Where he had been 
an eater of vegetation, he now became car- 
nivorous, an eater of meat. He learned to 
stand erect. His brain became even larger 
and he constantly put it to better use. 

Thus the hominoid stem was established, 
at long last. The result was far from what 
we know as modern man. Like his remote, 
tree - dwelling ancestor, the new ground - 
dweller hundreds of thousands of years ago 
branched out into several types. All have 
been extinct for a long, long time. But 
archeologists and paleontologists have found 
bits of their skeletons, and to today’s scien- 
tific detectives the fragments of the corpus 
delicti are vital clues. 

Early man was thoughtful enough to de- 
posit his remains over a wide area: prin- 
cipally in Java, South Africa, Germany and 
France, England, Palestine, and China. Ob- 
viously, then, what the diggers have un- 
earthed is no biological sport — no single, 


freakish exception to the current appearance 
of man. Instead, these long-dead individuals 
—some of whom lived and died hundreds of 
thousands of years apart—exhibit the same 
general primitive characteristics. They estab- 
lish definitely that as man came up the long 
ascent he altered his appearance for the bet- 
ter; the earliest hominoid remains now 
known are those of beetle-browed, muscular 
characters with long arms and fairly short 
legs, low foreheads and thick skulls. Some 
were giants; in fact, the latest finds in the 
absorbing process of trying to run earliest 
man to earth are parts of skeletons from 
Java which give us a type truly tall and ter- 
rific, with a head twice as high as ours today. 
Man was standing erect, however, before his 
face grew reasonably human in appearance. 

The fourteen or so skulls, plus additional 
fragments of early man, which were found 
near Peking just as Japan started to invade 
China, have been endowed with the name 
Sinanthropus pekinensis. They appear to be 
as old as any remains of man found any- 
where, at any time. Probably older, in fact. 
Next in line would be the Java man (Pithe- 
canthropus erectus) discovered many years 
ago. Though they lived some thousands of 
miles apart, Pekin man and Java man had 
much in common in their appearance—as if 
they were members of different races, but 
otherwise about the same. 

Dr. Franz Weidenreich of the American 
Museum of Natural History says flatly that 
“the existence of a continuous, evolutionary 
line leading from the Pithecanthropus - 
Sinanthropus stage to modern man is al- 
ready proved by the fossil human material 
now at hand.” This seems to close the book 
on that point. But between the Java-Pekin 
type and modern man there is still a wide 
gap. Science fills this with early remains 
from South Africa and Europe and Palestine 
—some leading up to what is called Neander- 
thal man. After him—us! Homo sapiens. 

A hundred thousand years or so ago, 
Homo sapiens pushed into Asia and—along 
with a number of other Asiatic mammals, 
such as the bison—migrated by some ice or 
land bridge (probably at Bering Strait) into 
the Western Hemisphere. In what was to 
become the Americas, man found competi- 
tion scarce. Thus he developed slowly here. 
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In the New World, the social and economic 
pressures which produced a comparatively 
speedy growth of civilization in Mesopo- 
tamia and India and Egypt were lacking. 
Thus the Old World relatives of our fledg- 
ling American got a start of some five or 
six thousand years in the creation of cul- 
ture. That’s why the oldest evidence of man 
so far known in the Western Hemisphere 
dates only from about twenty to twenty-five 
thousand years ago. 

Having conquered the world and become 
the only surviving hominoid, Homo sapiens 
set about developing some new species. This 
development is still in progress. Anthropolo- 
gists and the man on the street alike call the 
new varieties “races.” Students of man find 
they can learn a lot from an investigation of 
races. One of the odd facts they have estab- 
lished is that racial purity doesn’t produce a 
higher culture. On the contrary, every really 
civilized element known to science was a 
hybrid. Race was a curiously unimportant 
phenomenon in the ancient and the classical 
worlds. It wasn’t until the Age of Discovery 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, bring- 
ing Europe into contact with the New World 
and with distant Asia, that race began to have 
genuine social significance. At this point 
Europeans decided they were people of 
destiny, foreordained to rule all other peo- 
ples. Anthropologists point out that the re- 
sults are still with us, in the form of colonial 
maladjustments such as that which gave 
Japan her golden opportunity to plant the 
seeds of “Asia for the Asiatics.” 

The study of man reveals that the differ- 
ence between races is of vast importance 
socially but is hardly important physically. 
All races have equally long evolutionary his- 
tories. Only the Australian aborigines have 
failed to reach the point the other races have 
attained. Yet every human breed has its 
primitive features. It will be a shock to some 
people to learn that Negroes are more ad- 
vanced than anyone else insofar as lip struc- 
ture and hair form are concerned; on the 
other hand, Negroes are the most primitive 
as regards flatness of nose. Whites have the 


least primitive noses, but are more primitive 
than any other people with respect to the 
quantity of body hair they possess. Extreme 
blondness is just as far from the highest 
evolutionary type of skin pigmentation as 
extreme blackness. 

Several kinds of anthropologists—archeol- 
ogists foremost among them — gave us the 
information about the origin and develop- 
ment of Homo sapiens. Physical anthropolo- 
gists provided knowledge of the races. Other 
kinds of students of man look ahead with 
concern to a great test of race: whether all 
have the same inherent ability to adopt the 
complicated mechanized culture of the pres- 
ent. If they do, there is likely to be a world- 
wide leveling of the long, long history of 
economic inequalities and the resultant strug- 
gle for position. But with the economy equal 
everywhere, the age-old incentive to conquer 
and exploit would be eliminated. Contrari- 
wise, if all races cannot cope successfully and 
equally with the complexities of modern cul- 
ture, it is obvious that the races which fail 
will be exploited on a perhaps vaster scale 
than ever before. 

These are grave problems which affect 
every living and every future human. An- 
thropologists can’t solve the problems, but 
they can show man the tools and the skills 
with which to attack the situation. The com- 
mon denominators of past and present are 
the common denominators of the future. 
Leaning on the past, anthropology suggests 
many a way to understand the present. If 
the present can be understood, it can be con- 
trolled. If the future can be understood, it 
can be predicted. If it can be predicted, it, 
too, can be controlled. Nothing is more im- 
portant. 

The study of man plays a vital role in this 
great task. One of the anthropologist’s re- 
sponsibilities is that of acquainting everyone 
with what is known about man; of preparing 
men of today for the world of tomorrow. An 
increasing number of scientists and scientific 
institutions are coming to believe that the best 
way to accomplish this is to take man to the 


people. 














A real find, this novelette will take its place among Mary 
Austin’s most cherished works. It is a story of strong 
affections and simple pleasures ...an unforgettable tale. 


Tomaso of the Temblors 
By Mary Austin 


iente, and at Agua Caliente there could 

nothing more delightful happen in a 
year’s time than the spring shearing, unless 
indeed it were the midsummer rodeo, or the 
Christmas bear hunt. In fact there was always 
something delightful going on at Agua Cal- 
iente, from the orange picking in January to 
the fig packing in September. And in the win- 
ter—but there never was any winter to speak 
of at Agua Caliente; just a little nipping of 
frost in the air, and a little sifting of snow on 
the highest hills, and no flowers blooming any- 
where except in the sunny nook between the 
wings of the low adobe ranch house. 

But of all the good times at Agua Caliente 
Tomaso liked the spring shearing best. Nearly 
all the year he was away with his father, tend- 
ing sheep; sometimes swinging a wide circle 
with Agua Caliente 7s a center, sometimes 
traveling far northward with the flocks into 
the heart of the Sierras, or across the Tem- 
blor hills into the Coast Range, into sight and 
sound of the great Pacific. 

The Temblor hills lie just at the end of the 
great valley where the Coast Range and the 
Sierras come together. It can be seen plainly 
enough on the map how the two ranges swing 
around the south end of the San Joaquin, the 
Coast Range trailing off to the southeast like 
the tail of a letter Y. In the fork of the Y the 
Temblor hills lie tumbled thick together, slop- 
ing down to the valley with the blue lakes 
twinkling in its leopard-colored hollow. 

The shearing sheds at Agua Caliente looked 
out upon the valley, and back of them, half- 
way up the broad winding cafion, lay the 
ranch house, tangled over with grapevines ; 
back of that the homes of the vaqueros, and 
the herders’ huts; last of all the wickiups of 
half a dozen Indian families who still clung 
to Agua Caliente; and in the midst of all 
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these the brand-new, unpainted, pine cabin 
that was the schoolhouse. Nothing of all this 
could be seen from the shearing sheds even in 
winter, for between lay the thick shining 
green of the orange orchards, and the gray 
veil, like a mist, of bare fig branches ; and now 
at shearing time the almond trees were show- 
ing pink along the lower slopes. Below the 
shearing sheds the warm water from the 
spring that gave Agua Caliente its name 
trickled into a kind of bog, where there was 
always a spot of greenness and brightness; 
and there were water toads to stone, and kill- 
dees for the boys to shoot at with the bows 
and arrows the Indians taught them to make, 
and warm soft mud to wade in when they 
tired of watching the shearing, which was 
not often. 

There were twenty shearers in the sheds, 
besides packers ; and old Felipe, the cook, and 
his two assistants had all they could do to get 
ready enough frijoles, tortillas and chile-con- 
carne against mealtime. The Superintendent 
walked about with his hands in his pockets, 
and joked with the men as they worked, and 
sometimes, when the pack was very heavy or 
the work going off faster than usual, he threw 
silver bits to the boys for the fun of seeing 
them scramble. 

Tomaso could remember four shearings 
and this was the best of them all, or would 
have been but for one thing: something was 
the matter with Tomaso’s father. He was one 
of the most trusted shepherds at Agua Cal- 
iente, and the best shearer. Nobody could 
turn out a sheep so smoothly shorn, with 
never a cut or gash. Tomaso would sit on the 
fence, when the shorn sheep were turned out 
to pasture, and pick out his father’s work by 
their smooth clean coats. But this time clearly 
something was the matter. The sheep suffered 
at his hands as if he had been the newest, 
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awkwardest shearer of the lot, and there were 
no jokes and songs from Chopo Ramon who 
used to be the very life of the shearing. His 
other name was Eschovar, but no one cared 
very much for last names at Agua Caliente, 
and if a man’s first name did not fit him he 
was named over again. So Tomaso’s father 
went by the name of “Chopo” Ramon, which 
means about the same as “Shorty” ; Tomaso 
himself did not know that he had any other 
name than Chopo’s Tomaso. 

But withal Tomaso continued to have a 
very good time at the shearing, and at the 
dance which followed it ; for at Agua Caliente 
there could never be any half dozen of them 
get together but there would be pretty figures 
swaying on the smooth adobe floors, and in 
the dusk, guitars playing. The shearing ball 
was a thing worth staying up for. Tomaso 
meant to stay up all night, but he never knew 
when he tumbled off his bench in the ballroom 
and was carried off to bed by his father. 

The first thing that came into his mind as 
he lay among the blankets on the hay in the 
morning was the way his father had blun- 
dered at the shearing. It was very late—nearly 
nine o’clock—the hired shearers had gone on 
to the next ranch, and the shepherds were 
parting out the flocks. Old Felipe was packing 
his cooking pots and pails, and gave him some 
cold scraps for his breakfast. Tomaso took 
the food in his hands and wandered about the 
empty sheds looking for his father. Chopo 
came up presently and spoke to him hurriedly. 
“When you have finished your breakfast, 
Muchachito,” he said, “come down to the hay 
corral. I have something to say to thee.” 

The hay corral was back of the shearing 
sheds and there was a great litter of alfalfa 
and barley, and bales of hay lying about. 
Tomaso clambered over the bales to a sunny 
corner and wondered, while he munched his 
bread and meat, what it could be that made 
his father speak and act so strangely. Chopo 
Ramon was the best shepherd on the Temblor 
Range. His lambs were the strongest, his 
fleeces the thickest, and his flocks the largest 
of all the hundreds that grazed among those 
mountains. 

When Tomaso was four years old his 
pretty young mother had dressed him in his 
best clothes for his father to see when he 
came home to the spring shearing, and while 
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they laughed together for glee, a storm broke 
in the mountains above them. The water 
rushed down the cafion like a wall against the 
frail houses, and there was little that could be 
done. The pretty little Mexican mother was 
found in a thicket of grapevines when the 
water had gone by, with Tomaso held close in 
her arms, unhurt, but drenched and gasping. 
Tomaso had been told these things so often 
that he thought he remembered them. What 
he really knew was, that from that time on, 
he and his father had never been separated. 
He could not remember ever sleeping in a 
house, nor any cradle but the high-backed 
saddle his father had fitted to a little mouse- 
colored burro, nor any other playfellows than 
the dogs and the lambs. The lambs were stu- 
pid things but the dogs were as fine as could 
be, and there is no life in the world like the 
wild free life of the mountains. Thinking 
these things over Tomaso could see nothing 
at all to be grave about, and had grown quite 
cheerful by the time his father came around 
the corner of the hay bales and sat down be- 
side him. 

Chopo did not at once begin to talk of the 
matter that brought him to the hay corral. He 
spoke of the flocks, how well they were look- 
ing, and how many there were. Then he 
talked of the shepherds, how Ignacio had 
lost his lambs in a storm, and that Francisco 
Ruiz was to have charge of the home flocks 
because his wife was sick and he did not wish 
to go far away. “And I, Tomaso, have charge 
of the largest flocks, as I always have; we go 
northward into Little Round Valley as far as 
the Red Butte.” 

“The Red Butte!” cried Tomaso. “That 
will be fine! I have never been to the Red 
Butte, only to the Haiwai meadows and back 
again.” 

“By September,” Ramon went on, “we will 
be at the Red Butte and turn southward to 
reach Los Alamos for the spring shearing. 
Juan Romero and his brother Alessandro go 
with me all the way, and three others as far 
as Los Osos.” 

“And I too, father. Oh! it will be fine, and 
Alessandro promised that if he got the place 
with you he would teach me to shoot with his 
gun. All the men like to go with you, father, 
you have always the good luck.” 

“That is what I wished to speak about,” 
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said his father, not looking at Tomaso, but at 
the wild oats growing upon the farthest hills, 
for his heart failed him because of the thing 
he had to do. It was not right of course that 
the boy should grow up with the sheep; his 
mother would not have wished it, and the 
Superintendent had spoken to him about it. 
But it was a sore thing for Chopo Ramon that 
his boy must be left behind for the schooling 
now too long delayed. So Tomaso was told 
that morning after the shearing ball, and 
cried, and let himself be comforted with talk 
of all the fine things school was to do for 
him. And when the twilight fires began to 
glow all down the slope where the departing 
shepherds lay with their flocks, Chopo Ra- 
mon held the boy in his arms saying, “Until 
I come again, Muchachito,” and “Adios mi 
Tomaso,” and went sorrowfully away. 


Sinem did not get on well at Agua Cali- 
ente. He boarded with Mrs. Hanchet, 
an Americano, who could not make tortillas, 
who put no chiles in her beans, and quarreled 
with him because he would sleep always out- 
of-doors on a rawhide cot under the grape- 
vine arbor, with the dogs sprawling beside 
him for company. Besides, Tomaso hated the 
school where he stood in class with boys much 
smaller than himself, and most of all he hated 
sitting at his desk now that spring had come. 

Spring comes very quickly at Agua Cali- 
ente. You see it first on the hilltops starting 
the wild oats and alfilaria. Within a week it 
runs down all the little gullies and spreads far 
out into the valley. Poppies come up singly 
here and there, like lambent flames, that 
spread till the farthest hills are all afire. With 
the poppies come the lupines. You might look 
out some morning upon the little hollows and 
see not one, and in a day or two look again, 
and if you did not know the lupines, think 
that pieces of the sky had fallen, so blue and 
thick are they. 

After the lupines there are acres of white 
forget-me-nots in the cafions. Then there are 
lizards and horned toads, not so active as in 
the summer months, but spry enough to make 
it good fun catching them. The plowshares in 
the long mellow furrows of the wheat lands 
turn up nests full of gophers and chipmunks ; 
and little rabbits run everywhere through the 
chaparral. These Tomaso took to school and 
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played with secretly under his desk, for 
which, as often as the teacher found him out, 
she punished him. And at school the Ameri- 
can boys called him “greaser.” Tomaso was 
very angry, but the other little Mexican boys 
would not take any notice of it. 

“White people always call you that; they 
do not mean anything, they simply do not 
know any better.” 

All these things made Tomaso very un- 
happy and he cried at night in his rawhide 
cot under the grapevine, where the dogs came 
and put their cold noses against him for sym- 
pathy. And lying there, under the same stars 
that his father watched by some coyote-scar- 
ing fire, it came into his mind that he should 
leave Caliente and go to his father. He would 
go by the supply wagon which he knew must 
be starting soon. The shepherds of the Sier- 
ras in their year-long wanderings could not 
take with them food enough to last the whole 
time, but were supplied by the wagon sent out 
from headquarters to meet them at places 
agreed upon. When Tomaso had been a month 
at Agua Caliente he saw Hank Sturgess, the 
teamster, greasing the wheels of the big sup- 
ply wagon down by the hay corral. That night 
at supper he was unusually quiet but his eyes 
were big with excitement and his hands 
trembled. Mrs. Hanchet gave him some bis- 
cuits and cold meat to feed the dogs, but To- 
maso took them out to his bed under the 
grapevine and made them into a bundle with 
his chiefest treasures—his bow and arrows, 
the four-bladed knife that was his prize in 
the foot-race, and a bright silk handkerchief 
that his father had given him. Then he lay 
down wide-eyed to wait for dawn, for To- 
maso had made up his mind ; he was going to 
his father. 

He thought he should lie awake all night, 
but before the lights were out in all the houses 
he was fast asleep. When at last he woke it 
was very dark in the cafion, but by the whiten- 
ing of the stars and the freshening of the air 
he knew the morning was not far off. He 
slipped out with his bundle past the silent 
ranch house. The dogs followed him with 
questioning whine, and Tomaso dared not 
drive them back for fear of rousing someone. 
His plan was to cross the hills by a sheep-trail 
to a point which he knew Hank must pass late 
in the afternoon. The wagon road wound 
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about a long spur of the hill, miles and miles 
farther than the trail, and by the time the 
teamster reached the point it would be too 
late to turn back. Once past the spring and 
safe from the fear of rousing anyone, To- 
maso broke into a long swinging trot like the 
gait of the gray coyote, with the two dogs 
running noiselessly on the long smooth road 
that sloped down from the ranch house. To- 
maso had no more fear of the night than has 
any other wild thing that has slept unhoused 
through all its changes. Finally, when he came 
to the end of the slope, he drove back the 
dogs and turned out of the road to find the 
trail for the shortcut. 

It ran slantwise across a long even slope, 
but if Tomaso had been less accustomed to 
the night and to finding his way along faint 
trails, he must surely have lost it in the sage- 
brush. As it was he followed it slowly until 
the sky lightened enough to show him the 
black rim of the valley. Its great hollow filled 
slowly with pinkish pearly mist; the highest 
peaks grew rosy white, but deep blackness 
lay in the cafions. By the time the sun had 
climbed far enough up behind the Sierras to 
throw their long, jagged shadows quite across 
the valley, Tomaso had come to the badlands. 
These were barren, sandy acres streaked with 
alkali. Springs oozed out of the hillsides and 
trickled down from bog to bog into a broad 
shallow pool ringed round with a white rim 
of alkali. The badlands were honeycombed 
with the holes of small furry things, and 
among their little hillocks tall blue herons 
stalked slowly, or stood on their long stilts of 
legs, looking bigger in the misty morning, 
their long necks drawn down between their 
shoulders, like little, old humpbacks. The 
herons seemed not to mind Tomaso; they 
winked sleepily at him as they changed from 
one leg to the other, and now and then one 
stretched himself, neck and legs together, and 
went on looking for his breakfast among the 
gopher houses. This reminded Tomaso of his 
own breakfast, so he ate a biscuit, and thought 
that Hank must be starting now, and pres- 
ently Mrs. Hanchet would be going out to 
call him. 

So the morning wore on, and Tomaso trot- 
ted along the sheep-trail toward his father 
and away from Agua Caliente. About the 
middle of the afternoon the driver of the 
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supply wagon stopped his team in sheer 
amazement at sight of a small dusty figure 
resting in the shadow of a rock on the Los 
Vinos road. Tomaso climbed into the back of 
the wagon and made himself comfortable 
among the bales and boxes. 

“TI go to my father,” he said with dignity. 
“I came away in the night by the sheep-trail. 
The Sefiora Hanchet does not know,” he 
added by way of explanation. 

Hank looked back over the road and up 
at the sun. 

“You kin go as fur as Los Vinos,” he said 
at last. “It’s too late to turn back now. What 
do you s’pose your paw’ll say?” 

Tomaso had no answer. He was gnawing a 
piece of jerke he had found in a bag under 
the seat. If he got as far as Los Vinos he 
would manage to get the rest of the way. Of 
course his father would be glad to see him. So 
the wagon jogged on and presently Tomaso 
fell asleep, utterly content. He was going to 
his father. 


T HE GRAZING LAND at Los Vinos is the 
best of all the Temblor Range. It lies 
in a wide deep curve of the hills, acres and 
acres of it, now all pink with blossoms of al- 
filaria and spangled over with poppies and 
lupines. Three cafions open into it: Los 
Vinos, Los Robles, and Pasteria. Through 
Los Vinos runs the public highway, turning 
and twisting its way into other cajfions, all the 
way to Los Angeles and the coast. Through 
Pasteria you might find your way with 
scarcely any turnings into the lonely desert 
of Mojave, but through Los Robles you 
reach nothing but higher hills and deeper 
cafions, more and more of them, until you 
are quite lost. Through Los Vinos rumbles 
the four-horse stage to Summerfield, and the 
eighteen and twenty-mule teams from Salt 
Creek, long caravans of wood wagons, and 
white-topped “travelers.” Through Pasteria 
come the winds, rolling mighty sand blasts 
down the valley, but through Los Robles 
comes nothing at all, except now and then a 
stray deer, or a hungry bear to the sheep- 
folds. This happens seldom, and the shep- 
herds are counted lucky who have charge of 
the flocks at Los Vinos. There they pasture 
for weeks without changing camp, and for 
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weeks longer without going beyond the point 
of hills that shut it in on either side. 

Tomaso did not much mind being left at 
Los Vinos; Hank had positively refused to 
take him any farther. The shepherds, whom 
he knew, were kind and, except for keeping a 
sharp lookout that he did not follow the 
teamster away as he did at Agua Caliente, 
left him very much at liberty. And with the 
shepherds at Los Vinos he found the little, 
lame, mouse-colored burro that had carried 
him on his back for three years. Ladronito 
could travel farther in a day than most men 
in spite of his limp, but he had fairly earned 
his title of “Little Thief.” Ladronito could 
steal and eat anything from a bag of beans to 
a pair of boots, and do it so cleverly that you 
could never be properly angry with him. 

Tomaso played the weeks away at Los 
Vinos, glad just to have the sound of the 
flock in his ear and the taste of familiar food. 
He watched the eagle poised over against 
Mount Pinos, and the herd of antelope run- 
ning heads up against the purple twilight 
hill- - heard the whit! and whir! of the bur- 
rowing owls thicken around him as dusk drew 
into dark and the stars came out, and the 
coyotes began to how] their long-drawn howl. 
He saw the rains playing among the hills and 
the brown soil crack and break into a riot of 
growing things, and ran as wild himself as 
the wild rabbits that ran in the chaparral. 

But all this time he had not forgotten his 
father. On a night after he had been all day 
over the hills digging wild hyacinth roots to 
eat, Tomaso, lying in the tent wrapped in a 
pair of Antonio’s blankets, heard the shep- 
herds talking by the fire. Now he learned that 
his father was on the way to Pajaro, where 
he was expected to be at midsummer, a pros- 
pector who had passed through Los Vinos 
the day before having seen him at Greenfields 
within a week. Tomaso was not to be told of 
this, but was to be sent back to Agua Caliente 
with the vaqueros who were branding calves 
in Pasteria, and would be returning in a few 
days. Tomaso lay awake long after the men 
were asleep, thinking it high time that he 
should be gone from Los Vinos. 

The next day he began his preparation. He 
took a bag that had beans and chiles in it and 
cached it in an old badger’s hole, where he 
kept his bow and arrows and his private treas- 
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ures. He felt very sorry about it afterward, 
for Ladronito was blamed for it, and Manuel 
beat him, calling him hard names. Tomaso 
went out and explained the matter to La- 
dronito when no one was looking, but the 
burro looked so reproachful that suddenly it 
came into Tomaso’s mind that the only amend 
he could make would be to take Ladronito 
with him. None of the animals or supplies 
belonged to the shepherds personally; all 
were furnished by the Superintendent. To- 
maso, who had had the freedom of the sheep- 
camps all his life, did not hesitate to take all 
he thought he might need, only Manuel and 
Antonio must not suspect what he was about. 
Ladronito came in for more than his share of 
beatings that week. 

Tomaso left Los Vinos as he left Agua 
Caliente, trusting to the dark and the friend- 
liness of the dogs, and making haste to cross 
the open before daylight. But long before 
morning Tomaso knew that he was safe, for 
he felt the stirring of the air at dawn; and 
when it was day at last he could not see the 
sun, for the valley was filled up to its jagged 
rim with the yellow mirk of sand, flying be- 
fore the strong wind that came out of Pas- 
teria. 

Antonio and Manuel had all they could do 
to manage the flocks in the face of the ter- 
rible gusts of sand and wind, so that it was 
hours before they realized that Tomaso was 
gone. The next day they were obliged to move 
camp, for the feed was quite spoiled, beaten 
down and covered by the shifting sand. After 
all they were not much troubled about To- 
maso, for the boy had been reared to the life. 
They knew that he had taken Ladronito, and 
guessed that he had taken supplies. 

While the shepherds were worrying the 
trembling flocks through the blinding, blus- 
tering storm, Tomaso and Ladronito were 
trudging steadily along the upper trail toward 
Pajaro meadows. The foothills broke 
through the fringe of the storm, the sun 
showed a feeble yéllow mirk, and all the peaks 
above stood sunlit and clear. Nothing stirred 
on the hills, not even a coyote. Hawks squat- 
ted in the crumbling holes of their sometime 
victims, wings canted and feathers ruffling to 
the wind. Cattle turned tail and drooped and 
browsed with shut eyes. Tomaso traveled 
with the wind away from Pasteria, picking 
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his way among the fresh and fading trails to 
put an end as soon as possible to the seventy 
miles that lay between him and Pajaro. The 
foothill trails, to one who can read them, are 
as safe and sure as village roads, and pro- 
vided his food held out Tomaso risked only 
the unusual which sometimes meets us in the 
safest places. 

The trail by which Tomaso had come from 
Los Vinos led up to the river cafions on the 
west. It skirted the foothills, winding with 
their shallow cafions, but it never crossed the 
highland that lay between them and the Sier- 
ras. On the third day Tomaso, following a 
dim, worn path, struck across this mesa head- 
ing for the south of the pass by which the 
sheep went up toward Greenhorn. It was fifty 
miles to Pajaro, and golden weather. Spring 
lingered in the cafions after the rains until 
she had gathered the last vestige of green 
from the shadeless, crisping hills. Gray squir- 
rels frisked and gossiped there, and now and 
then a little fox squirrel, running on the low- 
spreading branches of the oaks, answered the 
boy’s shouts with sharp derisive barks, and 
from hill to hill sounded the soft wah! wah! 
of the nesting quail. 

Tomaso fared heartily enough on the food 
he had and such things as the road afforded, 
roots and bulbs, of which he knew as much 
as any wild thing, and squirrels and quail 
now and then, which he shot with his bow 
and arrows. He fed, too, at the mines, the 
Nugget and Indian Queen, the men laughing 
to see him fill and fill past any known ca- 
pacity for a boy of his age. He was skilful, 
as any one of his race, in evading questions. 
Oh! he was Tomaso, he said, of the Tem- 
blors, and he went to his father ; and with that 
the miners had to be satisfied. 

So rejoicing and unafraid, now walking 
and now riding, knowing the trails by heart, 
Tomaso of the Temblors came with hardly a 
mishap to the foot of the pass that divided him 
from Pajaro. He spent the night in the ravine 
at the upper limit of the oaks, and made his 
camp between two fallen pines wide apart, 
setting fire to both as a protection against cold 
and wild animals. Even as late as June it is 
quite cold in the high altitudes. He lay at dusk 
in the ravine hearing the whoo-oo of the owls 
and the querulous twittering of the jays get- 
ting themselves comfortably to bed. The light 
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slipped softly from the highest, farthest peaks 
and the smoke of the campfire wavered up 
through the deepening shadows. At the head 
of the ravine a wildcat parted the buckthorn 
thicket noiselessly and led her four small kit- 
tens down the hill. So softly they went that 
not a twig snapped, four little white bobtail 
tabbies, so soft and fubsy as to their white 
and tawny bodies, so fierce as to their sharp 
ears and yellow eyes. A slender spar of pine 
had fallen across the stream from bank to 
bank of the narrow ravine. Over this the 
mother went step by step coaxing the kittens 
safely across. Then at a word the whole fam- 
ily bounded away to their hunting, and To- 
maso, watching, was not afraid but dozed and 
fell asleep between his smoldering logs 
while Ladronito browsed along the stream. 


O* THE NEXT DAY, which was the sixth 
after leaving Los Vinos, Tomaso came 
upon fresh sheep tracks, and camped that 
night in what had been the camping place 
of the shepherds. He was very glad of the 
rude shelter of pine boughs they had left, for 
all night big drops of rain pattered at inter- 
vals among the soughing pines. The next 
morning was dull and damp, the streams 
were muddy and swollen, and woolly clouds 
hung down from all the peaks that were his 
landmarks and locked hands across the 
cafions. Twice that morning Tomaso was 
startled by the crash of underbrush, and saw 
dun-colored deer breaking the cover of buck- 
thorn thickets. 

As the day wore on the clouds settled more 
and more, nosing stealthily into all the steep- 
walled cafions, until he could see no more 
than the trail under his feet and the dark 
looming shapes of the nearest trees. In the 
mysterious, voiceless mist nothing seemed 
strange or unusual. Once a gray coyote met 
him face to face upon the trail and hardly 
slunk aside to let him pass. Tomaso might 
have struck him where he stood, but his hands 
were numbed by the creeping chill of the mist. 

So Tomaso and Ladronito traveled all day 
in the heart of a cloud, cold and hungry, but 
quite content, for the trail freshened at every 
mile, and the burro knew as well as the boy 
that it was the trail of their own people. Late 
in the afternoon the cold wind cut the clouds 
into ribbons and sent them trailing off 
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through one of the great windy passes be- 
tween the ranges, and the westward wheeling 
sun, slanting through the cafions, lit up the 
camp and huddling sheep in Pajaro meadows. 

Tomaso, sighting the camp from the top 
of the divide, struck Ladronito sharply with 
his stick and plunged shouting down the trail 
toward the meadows. But Ladronito had seen 
also and did not need the bastinado. He 
picked his way more cautiously but not less 
rapidly than Tomaso among the boulders. 
Before they had gone much beyond the low- 
est line of pines that circled the open meadow 
they had both checked their hurrying de- 
scent, Ladronito to feed upon the thick rank 
grasses, Tomaso to skirt the open like a shy 
wild animal. 

Already he had seen that his father was 
not among the shepherds at the campfire and 
he hoped to find him in some little tongue of 
the meadow, that licked up among the pines 
along the water courses. When the men saw 
him and called he came slowly and with great 
outward show of indifference, for this half- 
wild creature had the instinct of his kind to 
hide what was in him. The men told him soon 
enough as the best comfort they could give 
him, that his father, because there was not 
feed enough at Pajaro for all the sheep, had 
taken a part of them and gone on to Man- 
zanita, where he probably was now. Tomaso 
said no word at all for if he had spoken he 
must have cried, so as the next best thing 
the men gave him some supper. That was a 
supper to be remembered: camp bread from 
the bake kettle, beans with chiles, fresh mut- 
ton chops broiled on the coals, and canned 
sweet stuff. 

After supper Tomaso told them all the 
news of Caliente, how he had run away and 
all the incidents of the journey, and fell 
asleep before he had quite finished. The men 
talked of him as he slept. 

“He must go to his father,” said Alessan- 
dro, who was in authority. 

“But if he should come to harm,” said 
Juan, “his father would never forgive us.” 

“What harm can come to him? It is but 
two days and he has already come ten. The 
Saints watch over such as he; besides, if he 
would not stay at Los Vinos he will not stay 
here. It is better to send him away again with 
all that he needs. Santa Maria! There is but 


a handful of beans left in his bag; if the boy 
hod not found us he must have starved. I my- 
self will go with him as far as Pass: wai to 
show him the way.” 

So it was settled and told to Tomaso in the 
morning, only he must wait at Pajaro until 
the weather was entirely cleared. On the 
third day Alessandro packed his saddlebags 
with food for three days and filled all the re- 
maining space with jerke of mutton. 

“Your father will not have had time to 
make any,” he said. 

Alessandro went as far as Passowai, as he 
had promised. Passowai is an Indian name 
meaning “place of springs,” a grassy meadow 
as big as a garden plot set round with trick- 
ling springs, and downy all over with the 
catkins of dwarf willow. From here the trail 
went up and over a great ragged crest and 
down and up again and so into the heart of 
the Sierras. All in between the open places, 
thick with turf of meadow and wild flowers, 
twinkling streams curved and crisscrossed 
aimlessly until they closed in again for the 
leap down some long gorge to a lower 
meadow. In these meadows the sheep, graz- 
ing as they go from one to another across the 
broken ranges, feed on the young pines and 
underbrush and all the little flowering things 
between. Their tinkling bells on all the hills 
ring doom to countless blossomings and for- 
ests of the time to come. 

Tomaso was in great spirits as he lighted 
his fire that night and toasted his jerke. The 
fatigue of his long journey had slipped away 
during his rest at Pajaro, and the certainty 
of being near his father gave him a great 
sense of security. Alessandro had given him 
hobbles to put on Ladronito lest the burro 
should conclude that he belonged to the camp 
he had just left and go back in the night. As 
soon as he had made all things secure for the 
night Tomaso lay down to watch the leaping 
flames in the resinous pine logs. Excitement 
kept him awake for a long time. Far off he 
could hear the crashing of underbrush that 
was perhaps a bear. A huge night moth 
boomed clumsily among the pine boughs. 
From time to time he could hear the clink of 
Ladronito’s hobbles as he stumbled about 
the meadow, and in the intervals of silence 
the soft swish of the skunk cabbage pushing 
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out its broad leaves to make room for the 
growing flower stalk within. 

The next day brought Tomaso with 
scarcely any trouble at all to the stony hill 
that dropped away directly to Manzanita 
meadows, but when he came to the top of it 
and looked down his heart failed him and he 
leaned gasping against the burro. The 
meadow was empty, quite empty. 

When Ramon Eschovar left Pajaro with 
the flocks he had no thought but to go on to 
Manzanita meadows, where he would remain 
as long as the feed was good. Before going 
down into the meadows, however, he learned 
that a party of Basques, shepherding for one 
of the great ranches of the south, had been 
camped there with their sheep for some time ; 
and the feed was now nearly gone. When Ra- 
mon heard of the Basques and their sheep he 
turned off to the right, by a trail he knew; 
and at the time Tomaso stood panting at the 
top of Manzanita Pass his father was camped 
in a broad ravine three days’ journey to the 
northeast, and was moving northward 
every day. 

Still Tomaso, only half believing the fact 
of his disappointment, and not understanding 
it at all, wandered about the meadow calling 
and peering among the pines for some trace 
of his father. But Ladronito, who had not 
known what to expect and was not therefore 
disappointed, went quickly about the business 
of getting his supper from the close-cropped 
grass. Everything gave evidence that a large 
flock had been pastured there : the short grass 
nibbled down almost to the roots, the hoof- 
beaten margins of the stream and the quan- 
tity of pine-wood ashes about the camping 
place. 

From other signs Tomaso judged that the 
meadow had not been deserted more than two 
days ; but there was nothing to tell him that 
strangers, not his father, had left these traces. 
At last when it was nearly dark he remem- 
bered to put the hobbles on Ladronito, and by 
a great effort pulled up to the deserted camp 
wood enough to make his fire for the night. 
There were plenty of spaces where dead 
trees lay closer at hand, but it seemed less 
lonely in the great meadow to be near the 
old camp. 

In the morning Tomaso went about with 
great care to discover, if possible, what had 


become of his father and the sheep. He found 
without much difficulty the trail by which 
they had gone out at the north end of the 
meadow ; he had no misgivings about its be- 
ing his father’s trail. So at the hour when 
Ramon Eschovar was moving his flocks down 
the ravine toward Little Round Valley, To- 
maso with many blows and adjurations was 
urging Ladronito over a rugged trail in an 
opposite direction. 

A boy and a burro can move much faster 
over a mountain trail than can a band of 
sheep who must feed as they go, so that allow- 
ing the Basques who had pastured at Man- 
zanita two days’ start on Tomaso, he had a 
fair chance of overtaking them in the same 
time; especially as they would make as long 
a stay as possible in any meadow they might 
cross. Tomaso had as much jerke as would 
last him twice as long, and the burro would 
subsist on anything. The second day he shot 
a grouse that sat stupidly facing him as he 
beat up a pathless ravine. Often before he 
had been startled early mornings and late aft- 
ernoons as the gray feathered balls whirred 
past him, but this was his first shot at one. 
The grouse was very good eating and Tomaso 
did not much mind doing without bread. 

Several times he woke in the night to hear 
the patter of big drops from a passing cloud. 
The morning cleared beautifully but clouded 
over again, and when Tomaso was halfway 
up the crest of the range he was crossing, the 
storm broke suddenly over his head. Light- 
ning flashed from all the jagged points of the 
ridge and ran like a live thing among the 
boulders. The rain came down everywhere; 
little rills trickling among the pine needles 
ran together and whirled into the stream that 
rose up between its banks muddy and froth- 
ing. 

Tomaso left the shelter of the tall pines for 
a thicket of buckthorn higher up from the 
swollen stream, as his mountain training 
taught him to do; but before he could gather 
himself together a rill broke out farther up, 
broadened a foot or two, and almost carried 
him off his feet. While he crouched clinging 
in the thicket there was a check in the fury of 
the rain ; then it began again in a sharp patter 
of hail that beat down the blue gentians and 
the monkey flowers among the grass. This 
drifted into snow at last, wet and clogging, 
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weighting the pine boughs and covering the 
hill clear up to the tops of the yellow coreop- 
sis. It was over in an hour but the sky still 
lowered, and Tomaso, chilled to the bone, 
pulled Ladronito out of the thicket and went 
on bravely over the hill. 

The trail was quite covered but still well 
defined by the smooth streak of snow among 
the undershrubs. Northward along the range 
the storm moved slowly off, trailing snow as 
it went along the thick black heads of the 
pines. All about Tomaso the flowers stood 
bravely up, knee-deep or neck-deep in the 
snow, and butterflies folded their wings on 
the sheltered sides of the pines. If the sun 
came out the snow would be gone as quickly 
as it had come, but in the meantime it was 
bitter cold. 

The pines shook their wet branches over 
him and great balls of sodden snow and earth 
clogged his feet. So he blundered along, cry- 
ing a little and shivering a good deal, but get- 
ting lower down out of the reach of the storm. 
About the middle of the afternoon he found 
a pleasant place where he could build a fire 
and dry himself. He toasted some jerke and 
gathered nearly a hatful of berries. When 
he had eaten and warmed himself and begun 
to look about, he found that he was lost. The 
neighborhood he guessed well enough, for he 
had been near it before. It was a long wide 
cafion or narrow valley, whichever way you 
chose to look at it, known generally as Little 
Long Valley; but the Mexican shepherds of 
Agua Caliente called it Angustora. It was 
from a half to three-quarters of a mile wide 
in places, and a stream ran the whole 
length of it. 

Doubtless Tomaso could have found his 
way through it to any of the well-known 
trails that are the highways through the 
mountains, or he could have gone back the 
way he came to Pajaro. But he was not now 
on any trail ; he had lost all trace of the sheep 
he had been following, and did not know 
whether to go up the valley or down to find 
them. He mounted Ladronito and set off 
somewhat aimlessly, keeping well to the mid- 
dle of the valley and looking sharply out for 
sheep. He kept on even after dusk had fallen, 
for Ladronito for the last quarter of an hour 
had been traveling steadily ahead in one di- 
rection as if he knew where he was going. 


Just before it became quite dark they heard 
the bleating of flocks and the barking of dogs, 
and finally came upon the camp of the 
Basques in a little cove between the hills on 
the left side of the cafion. 


OMASO’s disappointment at not finding 

his father here was not too great, for he 
did not realize that these were the sheep 
whose trail he had been following, and that 
Ramon had never been at Manzanita. He 
merely thought it very fortunate that he had 
met these men who could give him a warm 
meal and a bed, and perhaps news of his 
father. The Basques themselves were aston- 
ished to see a ten-year-old boy riding a lame 
burro into their camp at nightfall, but they 
were simple-minded men who had seen 
strange sights in the hills and were not much 
given to conjecture. They gave him supper, 
but the chance of coming to an understanding 
was small; they knew little Spanish and To- 
maso no French, and none of them very much 
English. Agua Caliente and Truxton Range 
they had heard of, but had met no flocks of 
that brand during the season. They looked 
at Tomaso’s torn clothing—he had had noth- 
ing new since leaving Caliente—and at the 
handful of food in his saddlebags, and agreed 
that he must be far away from his home and 
friends. 

Early in the morning, before Tomaso was 
awake, one of the men took Ladronito with 
him as he went to feed his flocks far down 
the cafion; and Tomaso guessed by the way 
the dogs followed him about that they had 
been told to watch him. This the Basques 
meant in kindness, for they did not think it 
best for the boy to be wandering alone in the 
mountains. Tomaso was very angry at first, 
but after he began to understand that his 
father had never been at Manzanita he did 
not know what to do. By this time he knew 
that his friends had gone from Pajaro, but 
where there was no finding out. 

The Basques were kind to him and when 
they saw how well he understood the ways of 
sheep and the life of sheep-camps, they began 
to think it profitable to keep him. There is no 
animal so stupid as a sheep, but Tomaso, who 
had grown up with them, knew how to take 
advantage of their stupidity. He knew how to 
build cunning bridges of sticks and sods over 
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the foot-wide gullies they were too timid to 
cross, and outdid the dogs in nimbleness 
when there was need to scatter them out or 
gather them together. Many shepherds take 
goats with their flocks to set an example to 
the timid sheep in crossing streams and for- 
aging in steep places, but Chopo Ramon had 
always declared that Tomaso was better than 
three goats. It was Tomaso who, when the 
streams were too wide to leap, could find the 
place where two tall pines grew close together 
so they could be felled across the stream, and 
when the place had been filled with sticks and 
stones Tomaso could best urge the bleating 
ewes to cross. 

Of all the shepherds they met they asked 
and gave news concerning him, so that word 
began to spread that Tomaso of the Temblors 
was to be found in the camp of the Basques 
at Little Long Valley. 

The sheep had fed down one side of An- 
gustora and up the other and in all the little 
rifts between the hills. Now in midsummer 
they passed out at the farther end northward 
into the heart of the high Sierras. The 
Basques did not keep so close a watch on To- 
maso, but he was not anxious now to run 
away. He did not at this time know where his 
father or any of his friends might be. Really, 
since the Basques were traveling northeast, 
they were all the time getting nearer to Es- 
chovar, but this Tomaso did not know. They 
had passed into the country of the short- 
leaved pines, and the stillness of those miles 
of trees was never broken except by the bleat- 
ing of the flocks or the harsh clamor of an 
eagle. The Basques had been north as far as 
Windy Meadows and were returning by way 
of Rock Creek, and now Tomaso began to 
feel very blue indeed, for he knew that in a 
few weeks at most his father would reach 
Red Butte and begin to return by way of the 
eastern slope to Los Vinos. 

Tomaso decided that he must get to Red 
Butte by some means and remain there until 
his father came. There was a trail that he 
knew led up from Rock Creek, and if from 
there he could find a trail across the Querisa 
he could not miss Red Butte. 

Tomaso knew several days before at what 
time the men intended to leave Rock Creek, 
and made as much preparation as possible. 
He took all the food he dared and cached it in 
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a hollow tree near the trail. It was not very 
much nor very choice, for he was afraid the 
Basques might suspect what he was about 
and prevent him. 

When shepherds break camp one of them 
goes ahead to spy out the way: after him 
come the burros carrying the camp kit, some- 
times following close, sometimes dropping 
back with the sheep, feeding as they go; and 
after the sheep the men and dogs to bring up 
the stragglers and keep the flock from stray- 
ing. Tomaso took the upper side of the 
meadow where the trail went off toward Red 
Butte. It was nearly eleven when the moving 
flocks crossed this trail. All this time Tomaso 
was getting farther and farther away from 
the sheep, only showing himself occasionally 
lest his designs should be suspected. Besides 
the food which he had hidden in the tree To- 
maso had his lunch for the day, for the shep- 
herds did not wish to unpack the camp kit 
until night, and each man carried his dinner 
in his blouse. 

Tomaso would have liked to have taken his 
burro, but Ladronito was in the lead with the 
others, packed with Tomaso’s blankets and a 
few odds and ends of camp furniture. He was 
afraid to call him off, though the burro often 
followed at his heels all day like a dog. The 
shepherds were far apart now and in the thick 
pines did not often see each other, and if they 
missed Tomaso they thought that he was 
perhaps chasing squirrels. In fact they did 
not realize that he was gone until they came 
together at night, for each had thought that 
he was with the other, or lingering along the 
trail with his bow and arrows. All night they 
kept a fire burning and one or another of 
them kept watch for the boy. But Tomaso 
trudged steadily all that day and at night 
made himself as comfortable as possible with 
pine boughs and fire, and happily fell asleep 
before he had time to think much about the 
situation. 

About the middle of the night he was 
awakened by a cold nose and a hot breath 
passing over his face. He lay still in deadly 
fear and felt himself fumbled over by some- 
thing huge and hairy. Presently it left him 
but he could hear it still moving about in the 
underbrush. His fire had burned down to a 
dull red glow but Tomaso knew that there 
is nothing wild beasts dread so much as fire. 
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Very cautiously he lifted one of the boughs 
that covered him and laid it on the fire, roll- 
ing over on the ground to reach it. How long 
it seemed before the needles kindled! At any 
moment the beast, which he could still hear 
stumbling about in the darkness, might re- 
turn and eat him. Then it broke out into a 
dreadful roar—Ah-hee-aw!—and a little 
flicker of flame ran through the pine needles, 
flashed into brightness, and showed him—La- 
dronito! 

The faithful burro, missing Tomaso be- 
fore any of the others, had drawn out of 
the flock to find him, and coming across the 
trail to Pajaro, which he also knew, had 
taken it of his own fancy. Tomaso always 
believed that Ladronito had followed him 
with knowledge and intent, and this may 
have been so for it is said that a burro can 
follow a scent like a dog. He was still packed, 
as he had been on leaving Rock Creek, with 
Tomaso’s blankets, the sheepskins on which 
he slept, an empty kettle, a bag containing 
lentils, and best of all a large piece of partly 
dried mutton. It had been taken down from 
the tree where it hung the last thing that 
morning, and put upon Ladronito who was 
the least heavily loaded of any of the burros. 

Of all that happened to Tomaso and La- 
dronito during the next month I can tell you 
very little, and Tomaso was never willing to 
talk much about it. Perhaps it was not very 
clear in his own mind, for it was a time of 
confusion and trouble. He struck out bravely 
enough from Pajaro in the direction he sup- 
posed Red Butte to be, and as long as his 
food lasted, things went very well ; but after- 
ward when he could not always go the way 
that seemed shortest, but the way that prom- 
ised the most food, he lost his bearing every 
little while. 

How many times he crossed his own trail 
he never knew. Several times, when he found 
himself going about in a circle as lost people 
do, he would beat out a new trail in an oppo- 
site direction with no hope of anything but 
getting away from the old one. He found fish 
plentiful, and with his bow and arrows he 
secured an occasional squirrel or rabbit. 
After a time his matches gave out and he was 
obliged to jerk his meat in the sun and eat it 
without salt. Thimbleberries there were and 
blackberries, but the season waned and there 
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were times when he made his dinner off noth- 
ing but the water cress that grew rank about 
the springs. 

In the third week after leaving the 
Basques, Tomaso—footsore and weak from 
lack of food—was riding listlessly along on 
Ladronito, who had waxed fat as Tomaso 
had grown thin. They were following a trail 
through a long winding cafion for no other 
reason than that it led in the general direction 
they wished to go, and promised easy travel- 
ing. Ladronito was not too stupid te discover 
the aimlessness of the last few weeks of 
travel, and had grown obstinate about taking 
any trail that did not entirely suit his fancy. 
They had been traveling for some time in 
this fashion when Tomaso noticed that La- 
dronito had settled into the steady jog of a 
burro who has an object in view. After a little 
he heard the barking of a dog, and presently 
came upon a party of Piute Indians—men, 
women and children—camped in a broad 
ravine beside a stream. They had come up 
from Ochala to hunt and fish and gather 
pifions for the winter. There were cakes bak- 
ing before the fire and a savory smell of meat 
was in the air. 

The Piutes understood very little Spanish 
but they knew the look of a starving child, 
and when they had remedied that evil they 
were able to give him news of his father. 
Five days before they had passed a large band 
of sheep, branded with the star and crescent 
of the Temblors, on their way to Red Butte 
where they must shortly arrive. 

They did not know just what route the 
sheep would take, but they could show him a 
short cut by which he could reach the place 
about the same time as the flock. By this trail 
he could not miss his father, supposing Ra- 
mon had already started south. So Tomaso 
stayed in the camp of the pifion gatherers and 
got himself well varnished with the drip of 
the resinous boughs, and danced with the lit- 
tle Indians around the glowing heaps of 
roasting cones while their elders laughed and 
gambled in the firelight. And so glad was To- 
maso of the Temblors to be with human kind 
again, and to have enough to eat every day 
that tears rose in his eyes and sobs in his 
throat when the Piutes made him understand 
that he must go on his way. This was not un- 
kindness, for the Indians’ keen sense fore- 
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TOMASO OF THE TEMBLORS 


boded a storm, and they meant to have the 
child down and out of the hills before it 


began. 


Fr THE Top of the hill from which 
the Indians pointed out the trail to him, 
Tomaso went down and down by winding 
ways, all day and part of the next until he 
came clear of the mountains into the foothills. 

The hills had been green and gay when To- 
maso had gone into them on the other side, 
five months before, but they were brown 
enough now, with only late asters or tar-weed 
for blossoms. Then he had heard the soft 
note of the nesting quail, and seen the newly 
hatched broods disappear before his eyes as 
if they had melted into the ground. Now he 
saw them running, crest up, securely un- 
afraid, in flocks of a dozen or more; and in 
early morning, lying rolled up in his blankets 
under a black sage bush, he watched them 
moving down narrow ravines to the water by 
hundreds, one flock following another with 
that peculiar motion of running quail until 
the trail itself seemed sliding down to the 
stream. 

Now he began to travel northward through 
Querisa Valley, which is not so much a valley 
as a narrow tableland slipped in between the 
main ridge of the Sierras and one of the 
flanking ranges. Over the brown, treeless 
hills that rolled up from the center of the 
plain trudged Tomaso and the burro toward 
Red Butte, two days’ journey to the north. 
But they were not alone—slinking, sly- 
footed and mischievous, three gray coyotes 
followed from point to point. All night, as 
many a night before, Tomaso heard them 
shriek and howl. He had heard his father and 
other shepherds say that no wild beast, least 
of all the wolf kind, can stand before the 
steadfast gaze of man; and no coyote has 
been known to attack a man moving, seldom 
indeed under any provocation. Nevertheless 
in the loneliness of the Querisa it gave him 
an uncomfortable feeling to watch their lurk- 
ing forms. They deployed about him to right 
and left, sometimes reinforced, sometimes 
dropping far behind but never leaving him 
quite unattended. They crossed behind the 
hills by trails unknown to him, and posted 
themselves in the most advantageous places 
to cut him off in any direction. By night they 
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came so near that he could hear the snap of 
white teeth under snarling lips; then they 
would wheel off to yelp and howl in the ra- 
vine, and tell each other what clever things 
they would have done had he been a fawn, a 
deer, or an antelope and not of the man kind, 
unfit for food. 

There was yet no sign of the storm pre- 
dicted by the Piutes. The sky showed clear, 
big fleecy clouds hanging just beyond the 
crests of the ranges that shut him in, lifting 
lazily into view now and then but not chang- 
ing otherwise all day. At night he could hear 
the coyotes talking to each other out of sight. 
Before he had fairly finished his supper they 
were trotting in constantly narrowing circles 
about his camp. It was a dark night lighted by 
the thinnest rim of a moon, and there was no 
sleep or rest in it for Tomaso. There was no 
wind on the floor of the valley, but overhead 
the clouds fled from it and the roar of it 
sounded loud from the wide-mouthed cajfions, 
and in the near darkness the coyotes howled 
and howled. His fire of sagebrush flared up 
quickly and burned out, so Tomaso kept 
moving from one bush to another all night, 
with a burning brand, holding Ladronito’s 
rope and dozing a little while the fires burned 
brightest. At dawn the coyotes left him fi- 
nally, so he slept on, tired out, across La- 
dronito’s rope until long after sunrise. The 
morning was hot and close with a filmy sky, 
and by the middle of the forenoon the wind 
came up, rolling the loose sand before it in a 
flying cloud that rose higher than the highest 
hills. But before it had quite cut them off 
from view Tomaso had glimpsed Red Butte 
standing across the valley to the north, its 
fine brick-dust red soil showing its color al- 
though thickly covered with alfilaria. 

Early that morning while Tomaso was 
still asleep, Ramén Eschovar had come down 
with his sheep out of a wide gulley, feeding 
toward Red Butte. Now Red Butte is really 
not a butte, but the crater of a worn-out vol- 
cano, cone-shaped and hollow like a cup; and 
on the south side a great gap is blown out of 
the rim. Once inside its hollow—if the wind 
be from the north, as it generally is in the 
Querisa—no place is more safe and shel- 
tered. When the wind came up, Ramon had 
drawn his flocks together and headed for the 
sheltered hollow of Red Butte. 
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Meantime Tomaso was fighting his way up 
in the teeth of the wind, almost overcome at 
times by its fury and the blinding sand. Great 
winds like this play up and down the moun- 
tain passes in the spring and fall, and gen- 
erally bring a change of weather. Toward 
night the wind went down, but a chill went 
down the valley with it, and a long arm of 
gray cloud reached out from the mountain 
on the west, until the valley was completely 
bridged over and a light flurry of snow began 
to fall. 

The sheep fires were lighted and the com- 
plaining flocks were huddled in the hollow of 
the Butte. The faithful dogs paced slowly 
round them and the restless bleating was 
hushed into the drowsy tinkle of bells. The 
snow had whitened all the hills and ceased to 
fall as Ramon made his last round, thinking 
how many months had passed and were to 
pass before he should see Agua Caliente and 
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Tomaso. The dog at his heels snuffed and 
whined, and ran out to search into the dark- 
ness, uttering sharp barks that were more 
of inquiry than alarm. Ramon could see noth- 
ing yet but could hear the steps of a four- 
footed beast coming directly up the slope. 
Then, a small tired voice crying, “Father! 
Father!” Ramon fell on his knees, fright- 
ened, wondering, peering into the darkness. 
Into the flickering circle of the campfire rode 
a tattered, shivering boy on a limping, foot- 
sore burro. 

The new moon came out presently and saw 
all the Querisa white with snow, and in the 
shelter of Red Butte, tending a campfire, a 
man who watched and murmured broken 
words over a child sleeping in the hollow of 
his arm, while a thieving burro nosed un- 
checked among the camp supplies. Tomaso 
had found his father. 
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It isn’t a simple matter to stage a real Old-West 
rodeo tn these modern times. For there are short- 
ages in chuckwagons and bucking broncos! 


Salt on the Tail of Yesterday 


By Agnes Morley Cleaveland 


agreed, for a celebration. Navajo 
Lodge was rising out of its ashes. Serv- 
ing tourists who traveled Highway 60, the 
historic old landmark had long been known 
from coast to coast. Then one day, in broad 


[sre WAS REASON, everybody 


. daylight, it had burned to the ground. Defec- 


tive wiring, said the fire underwriters; but 
others said, quietly, lest they be accused of 
mysticism, that those old logs just couldn’t 
stand the impact of Progress with its desecra- 
tion of porcelain insulators hidden behind 
hanging Navajo rugs. 

New Navajo Lodge, counterpart of its 
predecessor in two particulars, the name and 
the site upon which it stood, was rising 
hollow-tile by hollow-tile. These new walls 
bore no ax marks. Molded metal and plastic 
replaced handmade tables and chairs. Booths 
which permitted diners to be as exclusive or 
as lonely or both, as inclination or circum- 
stance dictated took the place of the old 
“whirling table” where restraint, from what- 
soever cause, broke down at the spectacle of 
a guest reaching for the beans and coming up 
with fried potatoes. 

Mine host of the new hostelry does not 
come into the lobby booted and spurred, 
fresh from the roundup and primed to en- 
lighten the guests, especially those from east 
of the Mississippi River, on what makes the 
West tick! His own colorful version. No, 
Ray Morley’s successor in the art of catering 
to the public gives that public more of what 
it has been trained to expect and fewer, far 
fewer, startling, not to say confused, images 
to carry away with it. But the name is the 
same and the lodge stands, as formerly, at 
the Y formed by Highway 60 and the road 
to Reserve, county seat of Catron County, 
New Mexico. 

Reserve’s proud distinction is that it is 


probably the farthest from a railroad of any 
county seat in the nation: 125 ragged miles! 
Occasionally impassable ones after a cloud- 
burst or an exceptionally heavy fall of snow. 
The rail outlet for Reserve, as well as for an 
area larger than some Balkan states, is Mag- 
dalena in neighboring Socorro County. With 
its daily off-schedule combined passenger and 
freight train (a stove-heated day-coach with 
baggage compartment coupled behind a few 
freight cars), Magdalena is one terminal of 
a twenty-six-mile branch line, ancient and 
sleepily picturesque Socorro being the other. 
But Magdalena has its own claim to distinc- 
tion. From its stock-loading pens hundreds 
of cattle trains depart annually—more, it is 
claimed, than from any other cattle and sheep 
shipping center in the West. 

Catron County’s two principal industries, 
livestock and lumber, depend upon Magda- 
lena for their existence, as does its total pop- 
ulation—a congested one, to our way of 
thinking : one person to approximately every 
six square miles. Such overcrowding is due 
to the amount of wide open space required 
to sustain each and every cow brute for the 
period of one year. Fifty acres, says the For- 
est Service, and five for every sheep. 

Even with this seemingly generous allow- 
ance it is being forced into the consciousness 
of old-order cowmen that if they want to be 
secure from bankruptcy, sooner or later they 
will do well to supply some cottonseed cake 
as supplementary feed. Gone are the days of 
cheap land and cheaper cows. “Every cow is 
worth saving” is (with an occasional notable 
exception) being substituted for the old fa- 
miliar “That old sister won’t make it through 
the winter” and a deprecatory wave of the 
hand. Dictates of the pocketbook may tri- 
umph where common humanity has too 
often failed. 
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Not only cattlemen but sawmillers, too, re- 
quire a lot of country for their operations. 
Catron County’s forests of Ponderosa pine 
are not chummy trees but individualists who 
independently march up and down steep 
mountainsides. In short, space and more 
space is our county’s chiefest asset—space 
and color and an enveloping mantle of ro- 
mance that from cliff dweller to thrill-seek- 
ing dude, throughout the ages has found this 
Southwest satisfying to some basic human 
need for escape from too much ritual. Our 
county reeks with romance! 

Navajo Lodge, rising hollow-tile by hol- 
low-tile, because it is more efficient to haul 
truckloads of tile the 150 miles from Albu- 
querque than to hew logs from the adjacent 
forests—skilled labor and government regu- 
lations being what they are—stands as a sa- 
lute to a new order and a farewell to an old. 
Some of us, too closely linked to the old, 
look upon the white and geometrically stark 
walls of new Navajo Lodge with something 
less than complete satisfaction. But wiser 
than King Canute, we do not try to sweep 
back the tide of Progress; so, when a cele- 
bration was proposed to herald the rebirth of 
Navajo Lodge, it was fit and proper to give 
it an old-timer’s blessing. Old Navajo Lodge 
had been the scene for many a celebration. 
Rodeo is the synonym! 

In other days, ranchers brought their incor- 
rigibly nonconformist horses for the fun of 
seeing their neighbors make an out at riding 
them. Cow hands in blue jeans and not infre- 
quently wearing vests, but never, never tai- 
lored riding pants or Tom Mix magenta-hued 
silk shirts, dabbed their string (roped, to you) 
on their own or the other fellow’s calves, goats 
or burros. Indians rode their fleet ponies 
bareback in relay races, the sweetest exhibi- 
tion of grace and skill human eyes have ever 
rested on! 

Of course, we couldn’t hope to put on a 
rodeo with all the old-time flavor, but weren't 
we in the very heart of the cow-country ? Our 
county is bisected by “Hoof Highway,” Niel 
M. Clark’s happily chosen name for his Sat- 
urday Evening Post story about our stock 
drive. Over this hundred-mile-long and five- 
mile-wide lane of fenced rangeland, and over 
that segment of Highway 60 which parallels 
it for many of those miles, thousands of cat- 


tle are still driven or trucked to Magdalena’s 
rail shipping facilities. 

In this setting and under management of 
experts in rodeo know-how, ours would be a 
rodeo to polish off all rodeos. Wouldn’t it? 

To shorten a sad story of disillusionment, 
we did not suspect what had happened to the 
institution of bucking horses! Nor realize to 
what extent rodeos have passed into the 
hands of professional showmen who would 
be equally proficient in staging a “Follies” or 
any of the many varieties of “escapades.” 

Our Committee on Arrangements, in all! 
its confidence born of backwoods ignorance, 
loosed an avalanche of dodgers as a first step, 
“Come One! Come All. And Bring Your 
Bedrolls!” Blithely we promised all tradi- 
tional rodeo features plus an opening parade 
featuring the “Old West.” This important 
step taken, the Committee on Arrangements 
set about to deliver! 

The first damper to enthusiasm arose from 
the fact that within the confines of Catron 
County’s hundred square miles there is not a 
single utility. There is no railroad, telegraph 
nor public telephone, among other conspicu- 
ous lacks in social mechanisms. The Forest 
Service does maintain a telephone line or two 
which outsiders are privileged to use—with 
no guarantee that there will be anybody at 
the other end of the line to answer the 
party ring! 

COA (to follow the fad for initials) 
quickly abandoned the telephone as a means 
of communication. We left word at the post 
office or with one or the other of Datil’s two 
filling stations that somebody wanted to see 
somebody on important matters dealing with 
the Celebration. In the end, we usually drove 
ten to forty miles to deliver the message in 
person, like as not to find that the wanted in- 
dividual had that morning departed to pull 
the sucker-rod in the next township’s 
windmill. 

The real shock came with the discovery 
that not a single chuckwagon with team, har- 
ness and properly equipped chuckbox was to 
be had. Pickups, or even small tractors had 
taken their place! When ultimately an old 
running-gear was discovered behind a wood- 
pile, there was no wagon-grease to lubricate 
the long unused wheels. But COA was un- 
daunted, probably due to the fact that its 
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most active members were women who had 
grown up in the old West where it was a 
case of do it this way or do it that way 
but do it. 

By way of illustration, a piano was greatly 
to be desired for the “baile” which had been 
advertised to conclude each day’s perform- 
ance. As a matter of fact, the four-piece 
orchestra (in the old days we would have had 
a fiddler, and possibly a virtuoso on the gui- 
tar) flatly refused to function sans piano! 
Datil boasted no available piano. Two of 
COA’s harrassed members, women needless 
to say, refused to be stymied. Pie Town, 
twenty-four miles farther along on Highway 
60, had a piano. The lady whose prized pos- 
session it happened to be was known by name 
only to the two predatory COA members. 
But, uninhibited by superficial conventions, 
they gathered in a male of stronger back than 
mentality ; and, supplied with stout ropes and 
a wagon tarp, they fared forth in a truck to 
Pie Town, explained their dilemma to the 
owner, and returned triumphant with 
her piano. 

We found one bronc who with some urging 
by methods probably not acceptable to 
SPCA did an acceptable job of bucking, and 
his rider a neat job of “s-t-a-y-i-n-g with 
him.” Horses who buck from inclination are 
quickly channeled into the professional rodeo 
circuits. 

We found a few calves whose owners 
would permit their being “chounced” to serve 
as targets for ropers. But we could produce 
nary a goat, burro or wild bull to be ridden. 
Cowmen of the modern era don’t like their 
bulls wild. 

The only burro anywheres about was too 
valuable to be roped and hogtied. He was 
pressed into service to symbolize all that was 
gone and by way of being forgotten, out of 
the not too distant past. Editorial we, garbed 


in a costume of the eighties—sunbonnet and 
all—rode him with a sidesaddle. 

But neither the costume nor the burro was 
quite authentic. That burro, undoubtedly 
realizing that he too was facing a new day, 
stepped out at the head of the parade with 
most unburrolike verve. 

Nothing was exactly right. The covered 
wagon which had been finally assembled and 
was being driven by the expertest ranch 
woman, with her runner-up in the field on the 
seat beside her, lost one of its bows because 
the bow-brackets were jimmied. The two 
ladies in appropriate costume who rode in 
the two-wheeled breaking cart slapped reins 
along the back of a nag which had been 
broken twenty years earlier. The cowgirl on 
the pinto (which couldn’t have overtaken a 
maverick in a mile of open country, being 
much too fat) was a feminine version of 
Tom Mix at his zenith. Only the pickup load 
(I mean float) of Spanish sefioritas seemed 
to retain that something which appears in- 
destructible in their racial cosmos. The 
gringo element of the parade was distinctly 
suffering the pangs of birth into a new order. 

Everybody came. Ranchmen swapped bulls 
and gossip of the range and cussed OPA. 
Ranch women served the barbecue meals and 
believe it or not, washed dishes! Passing 
tourists stopped and gaped and probably went 
back to wherever it was they came from and 
bragged of their good fortune in having 
stumbled upon the “real thing.” At the end 
of the three-day celebration, nobody could 
be found who would disclaim having had a 
bang-up good time. 

Navajo Lodge was launched into its second 
lease of life. 

If ghosts of the past sighed a little, their 
sighing was drowned in the throb and splut- 
ter of gasoline engines! No, we didn’t quite 
capture yesterday, but we sprinkled a little 
salt on her tail. 











D. H. Lawrence is still reviled, still adored. Henry 
Miller considers him a writer outside all time, to be 
fully understood only when time is brought to a stop. 


The Apocalyptic Lawrence 


By Henry Miller 


OW IS IT NOW, almost twenty 
H years after Lawrence’s death? How 
is it with the world? How is it with 
Lawrence himself on the other side of the 
grave? 

It is hard for me to realize that he died 
so long ago. It seems as though it happened 
only yesterday. Almost twenty years, and 
still the man has not received his due. And 
while waiting and forgetting, while nodding 
and dreaming, the world goes about its blun- 
dering way, torturing and butchering as of 
yore, botching and scotching everything vital 
and promising. No changes, except for the 
worse. Or, if improvements, then the deadly 
kind. Always more death - eating devices, 
more death-dealing programs. 

All Lawrence’s predictions are coming 
true. Here and there an individual comes 
alive, asserts his manhood, is reviled, snowed 
under, liquidated, to use the charming ex- 
pression born of our inhuman age. The 
overall picture can always be summarized in 
one word: dégringolade. We are tumbling 
fast, faster even than Lawrence himself 
imagined, I dare say. 

“Men have been depressed now for many 
years in their male and splendid selves, de- 
pressed into dejection and almost into abjec- 
tion. Is that not evil? Then let men them- 
selves do something about it!’’* 

And what are men doing about it? Noth- 
ing. Absolutely nothing. It is not only as if 
Lawrence never was, it is as if no one ever 
was, no one of consequence, I mean. It is as if 
we had just been released from the menag- 
erie. To be sure there are books, radios, 
motion pictures, and all that . . . even rocket 
planes. But what matter? Is anyone vitally 
affected, that is the question. “Society con- 





*A pocalypse—Florence, 1931; New York, 1932. 


sists of a mass of weak individuals trying to 
protect themselves, out of fear, from every 
possible imaginary evil, and, of covurse, by 
their very fear, bringing the evil into being.” 
This is not from yesterday’s editorial page 
in the daily newspaper, but from Apocalypse. 

In these epochal crises it is customary to 
think, or at least to hope, that a world figure 
will arise to lead men out of their benighted- 
ness. There was a time during Lawrence’s 
life when some such hope was placed in his 
appearance. Lawrence himself for a while 
entertained the illusion that with a small 
group of earnest souls a fresh beginning 
might be made—in some remote corner of 
the world. He had no thought of saving the 
world, of course. But he never underesti- 
mated the awesome power of example. He 
was eager to make the experiment. 

As we know, the attempt was nipped in 
the bud. It was doomed beforehand, as Law- 
rence probably realized deep in his heart. The 
ship was sinking, all right, but the rats hadn’t 
the energy te swim ashore. Lawrence was 
not a rat, nor even a renegade. He was a 
captain who preferred to scuttle the ship 
rather than let it fall into the hands of the 
enemy. 

We can say easily enough that men like 
Lawrence are destined to go their way alone. 
What we fail to see, admitting the truth of 
this, is that all of us are now doomed to go 
our separate way alone. The human commu- 
nity, instead of being welded closer together 
—thanks to the “improvements” of science— 
has exploded into a aggregation of non- 
entities. Nothing can hold us together but 
fear and anxiety, and these are very slender 
threads. 

Today we hear of nothing but the need for 
bread. No mention of splendor, glory, lord- 
ship. No mention of love. Just bread. And 
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the bread is not forthcoming. In a sick, 
wounded, maimed society one cannot simply 
summon bread to appear. Even for plain 
bread a bit of imagination, a bit of enthu- 
siasm, a bit of heart and hope is required. 

America quietly gorges herself while the 
rest of the world starves. As far as bread 
is concerned, we are the aristocrats. A 
strange, new kind of aristocrat, too. Bread 
in the one hand and the atomic bomb in the 
other. Like the knights of old seen through 
a deforming glass. We will solve nothing, 
depend on it. Not even if we make the su- 
preme sacrifice and eat nothing but cake. 
Any cracked poet could run the world a hun- 
dred times better than the men who now 
have it in charge. 

“Brave people add up to an aristocracy. 
The democracy of thou-shalt-not is bound to 
be a collection of weak men. And then the 
sacred ‘will of the people’ becomes blinder, 
baser, and more dangerous than the will of 
any tyrant. When the will of the people be- 
comes the sum of the weakness of a multi- 
tude of weak men, it is time to make a break.” 
( Apocalypse.) 

But what sort of break, I ask? What can 
be done with society as it is now constituted ? 
What virus will you inject to rout men out 
of their lethargy? And who is to administer 
it? The panic is on. The leaders are the same 
old scoundrels dressed in different garb. “No 
sign of bud anywhere.” Aye, not even a germ 
of hope. The next war is in the making. The 
instruments of destruction are already being 
tested out. All it needs is a match, and when 
have we ever lacked matches? 

It is altogether possible (and fitting, shall 
I say?) that out of the next holocaust only a 
small band of human beings will be left. 
Maybe then a fresh beginning will be made. 
But this time it will be on the ashes of all 
that ever was or now is. Not a single “im- 
provement” will remain, in all likelihood. 

Lawrence said of himself that he was 
essentially a fighter. But in The Man Who 
Died we have an interpretation of the Resur- 
rection which leads us to believe that Law- 
rence knew how futile and destructive is 
mere resistance. The resurrected Christ is 
no longer a sacrificial goat; he is a man 
among men, able to enjoy life because he 


has renounced the struggle. He retains his 
full human stature in the complete anonymity 
of a god. It has always been my belief that 
Lawrence, had he lived, would have exempli- 
fied this wisdom, this vision of divine splen- 
dor made manifest. His greatest desire was 
to participate with other men, to share the 
joy of creation. He did not want to remain 
apart, aloof and isolate, neither as saviour 
nor as carrion bird. 

But the irony of his fate dictates that even 
now, in his death, he remains apart from 
other men. He is still reviled, still adored. 
The new generation shows no more likelihood 
of accepting him than the old. They take 
what appeals to them and reject what is un- 
palatable or incomprehensible. They do not 
accept the man in his wholeness, which is what 
Lawrence demanded. 

In foreign lands, on the other hand, Law- 
rence’s message is making headway. Since 
his death his works have been translated into 
many languages. (The latest, I understand, 
is Chinese.) But he has not yet been trans- 
lated into an English which Anglo-Saxon 
peoples understand. For us he is still a voice 
crying in the wilderness. But as time moves 
on no figure even approaching his eminence 
has appeared in English literature. What is 
it which prevents us from recognizing him? 
Prejudice. Rank prejudice. Joyce has been 
accepted, but not Lawrence. Lawrence is too 
personal, too intimate, too immediate. He has 
the power even now to wound, to scorch and 
sear. Every book he wrote is a reproach to 
the age. But in every one of these blistering 
books there is also revealed the power to heal. 
It is that which will make them endure. If 
Lawrence had need of us, how much more 
have we need of him! It is not possible to 
make a detour around his dead body. His 
challenging fulminations must be reckoned 
with. They must be answered — and in the 
affirmative ! 

More and more I believe that it was a reve- 
lation Lawrence made through his works. In 
this sense he will remain an apocalyptic 
writer, a writer outside all time, to be fully 
understood only when time is brought to a 
stop. It is not the obscurity of his language 
which hinders our understanding of him, but 
our own obtuseness, our own blindness, our 
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own deadness. The obscurity of Joyce serves self to the heart of the world, that heart 
to incite men’s curiosity and appetite: he ap- which seemingly has ceased to beat. But the 
pealed to the mind. Lawrence addressed him- Day of Judgment approaches... 


Seashell 
By Charles Wiley 


HO formed these empty walls 
Hollow and chamberless ? 
Concave and convex, they curve 
From a base of platinum 
To a top of pearl 
Closing their marble sides. They swerve 
Up to spirals that are numberless. 


This ruby-tipped base, 
These golden curls engraved, 
Broken sides, white and flashing ; 
Formed like the lips of a white snake gnashing 
To free what once had been enslaved — 
most like a somber thought 
or a gemlike impression 
of a neutral mind 
lost of its possession. 


I would have loved it here 

If you were with me; 

Shut in its inner stage, 

Free within the pattern 

Of loveliness it possesses — 

No room to turn the page 

Forward or backward 

But forced to stay there forever and ever ; 
A timeless life mingled 

Only with our caresses. 


Give me your hand, 

Please ; let me lead you in. 

Here our splintered shield of fortitude 
Is broken. Here is transposed 

All that was painful 

Into something of beauty. 

When we go in, these sides will be closed. 
We will be alone. 

Let us go in and take our stand 

Beside the infinite ; 

Here, give me your hand. 
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D. H. Lawrence as he appears to a European: an 
important contribution to an understanding of her 
husband's greatness is translated by Frieda Lawrence. 


A Prophet: D. H. Lawrence 


Translated from the French of Jacques Mesnil 


By Frieda Lawrence 


T IS IMPOSSIBLE to devote one’s self 
I to any of the Anglo-Saxon or even 
American writers without going back 
several years to have a look at D. H. Law- 
rence. This strange figure, entered into legend 
by now, this Englishman who ceased to be- 
lieve in England under its aristocratic form, 
this miner’s son who traveled across the 
earth, a philosopher filled with somber cer- 
tainties and prophetic visions, lures us into 
a world full of mysteries and dangers. Not 
that he had a direct influence on the writers 
of his time except Aldous Huxley, his friend, 
and on those of the following generations ; 
but by himself alone he stands for the tend- 
encies and the drama of our epoch; he is a 
pole that attracts all the rays of the diffuse 
and fragmentary thought of his time. 
~ The more you read Lawrence the more his 
mystery retreats and grows in an ever-widen- 
ing richness and perplexity. He had, with his 
mother, a childhood of tragic misery. Until 
the publication of his first novel, The White 
Peacock, Lawrence taught school; then he 
went to Germany where he married the 
Baroness von Richthofen, who exercised a 
great influence on his life in spite of many 
quarrels. She was the model, blonde and rich, 
of many of his heroines. He then wrote his 
immense books from land to land, on the 
Lake of Garda, then in England during the 
whole of the war, where he nearly became 
a conscientious objector. This phase of life, 
wherein he was asserting a deep feeling, oc- 
curred during his life in Cornwall. 

After the war he lived all over Italy, in 
Florence, at Capri; in Taormina in Sicily, 
where he finished his magnificent Women In 
Love, so filled with a new intuition in the 
domain of beings and of thought. Then it 


was New Mexico, where he lived for a long 
time among strange people— with Mabel 
Dodge Luhan, famous in the world of liter- 
ary and artistic Bohemia. In this land full of 
contrast and mystery, a land of the very new 
and the very ancient, Lawrence felt he had 
found a solution to the present and a hope 
for the future. But at the end of the reckon- 
ing, I believe he found neither. 

Ill and exhausted and in almost complete 
loneliness, he came back after The Plumed 
Serpent in 1926. This is no doubt his great- 
est book. In it he sums up his Mexican ex- 
perience. 

He returned to old Europe, in which he 
did not believe, lived again in Florence, where 
he wrote that admirable swan song to Eng- 
land that is Lady Chatterley’s Lover, so mis- 
understood and so badly translated into the 
French. In the month of March, 1930, he 
died in Vence. 

No man, perhaps, exercised a greater in- 
fluence on the individuals of his generation, 
if not on their unstable and affected litera- 
ture. No man modified more lives, had the 
gift of awakening more echoes in the soul 
and determined more shocks in their very 
flesh. What then is this particle of truth that 
touched us nearly all, if after all, men can 
be touched by this stirring notion, which for 
these blind ones is only the aspect of the 
moment, only the mistake of tomorrow? 

This new philosophy which meets Bergson 
in the irrational, Freud in his perpetual links 
with the unconscious and even Nietzsche, 
without having even known them, seems to 
have been inspired only by itself alone. Only 
in himself he discovered, bit by bit, man and 
the world. 

Lawrence’s philosophy detaches itself more 
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and more from each of his books in a style 
which is perhaps the most extraordinary of 
this century and which itself merits a study: 
a heavy style sometimes labored but ingen- 
ious, of a slow gait with vivid lights and 
rare vibrations. To come back to the most 
important, to the philosophy itself of this 
artist, the basis seems to me to be a sort of 
instinctive refusal of man’s consciousness— 
a considering and studying of man such as 
he has been presented to us through the cen- 
turies. Lawrence is anti-individualistic, but 
make no mistake, he is also anticollectivistic : 
communism and all of the other doctrines and 
isms seem to him already dated, almost dead 
and above all not touching the basis of 
the human problem, as he conceived it for 
his time. He seeks farther. It is not the in- 
dividual, not even humanity itself that inter- 
ests him, it is the human condition, it is man 
beyond his reason, beyond even his person- 
ality. He does not claim to be psychological 
(though nobody is more so in his novels) in 
the traditional sense of the word; he has a 
horror of modern psychology, of experimen- 
tal psychology in the American sense, and 
feels and says that the psychology of the 
classic epochs is past. The study of a human 
personality constituting and forming a char- 
acter is no longer what he looks for. One 
might object that all the great modern 
writers have gone this same way; to sup- 
press anew the conscious and organized be- 
ing and to cut up the individual into a series 
of “states” that forces of all sorts, known and 
unknown, modify. But is doubtful if one of 
them has gone so far. 

Here is what Lawrence writes in a letter 
to Huxley in June, 1914: 


However it may be, what is physical and non 
human in humanity interests me more than 
the old human element so old fashioned, that 
forces us to conceive a character in a certain 
moral scheme and to make it consistent. I 
oppose this moral scheme. In Turgeniev, in 
Tolstoy, in Dostojewski this moral scheme 
encloses all the characters in compartments, 
however original the characters may be, they 
seem monotonous, aging, dead. 

It does not matter to me so much what a 
woman feels, it presupposes an ‘age’ with 
which to feel. What matters to me is what 


Frieda Lawrence 


a woman really feels really, inhumanly, phys- 
iologically. . . . You must not look in my 
books for the stable old ego of the character. 
There is another ego...as the diamond and 
coal are the same unique element of coal. The 
usual novel would tell the story of the dia- 
mond, but I say this is coal. 


It is man as a lost animal in nature of 
which he believes himself king, but in whose 
eyes he is no more than a dog or a tiger. It 
is that long lost primitive man whom we 
must find again through the crust of civiliza- 
tion. When they were still savages our ances- 
tors possessed infinitely vaster and more pow- 
erful instincts without intelligence, above all 
the sexual instinct with its initiating power 
into all the mysteries of the planet. It is he 
whom Lawrence tries to seize. In Women In 
Love Birkin, in love with Ursula, explains 
to the young woman that he does not want 
to love her through her personality, not even 
through her female love; full of pride and 
fight and fury, he wants a kind of indif- 
ferent love, where the struggle between them 
could no longer exist because there would 
be no antagonism, but a sort of pure and 
tranquil attraction between two beings who 
have discarded their facetious little personali- 
ties to rediscover their proper essence. 
“Leave your person alone,” he tells her. 
“Only give me that golden light that is in 
you. This power alone I want.” 

This searci: for our primitive nature of 
long ago, of out animal soul, if I may call 
it so, Lawrence will chase through all his 
personages to give to physical love the im- 
portance we know. More and more this mys- 
tery of physical love will appear to him as 
one of the ways of our human conditioning. 
In almost all his books we find completely dis- 
similar persons, disproportioned even by 
their physical being, by character or social 
standing, or by their land and their race, 
who will find themselves called to each other 
by that irresistible force which is desire. It 
is this complex force that will push the blonde 
Irishwoman in The Plumed Serpent toward 
the man of the farthest race, the Mexican 
captain. It is this same force that will drive 
the young girl from the north into the ped- 
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dler’s tent in The Virgin and the Gypsy. 
“Lightly you call these pleasures physical,” 
Colette says here at home. 

And so, man is led back to a primitive state, 
fallen away from Homo sapiens, Greek, Latin 
or Christian, divested of the humanistic no- 
tion we had of man, of the Cartesian reason 
that was our credo for three centuries in the 
occidental world. The most important act of 
this new and at the same time ancient man 
will be the physical act. This act of love re- 
joins the great mysteries of the universe of 
creation. It is above all a mystic act for Law- 
rence, as it was in all primitive religions. 
Nobody in our epoch has sounded more trag- 
ically the knell of occidental civilization. No 
one has penetrated farther in our time into 
the dark and tragic world of these hidden 
forces that reach out to the light. 

No one is more religious than Lawrence. 
And no one can aspire more to be so. But 
with this he was anti-Christian. For Law- 
rence many things are sacred, but not in the 
same way as they are for the Christian. These 
forces, dark and tragic, that he seeks and 
that he feels will crumble our old world, 
have so soon after his death delivered the 


first and terrible disasters. But these seas of _ 


blood and mountains of corpses under which 
our old world goes down would have filled 
him with grief like the monstrous interpre- 
tation of those forces whose renascent mys- 
tery he tried to penetrate. 

Certainly Lawrence is religious; nobody 
is less erotic, less libertine, less sinner in the 
old sense of sin. He turns away from all 
these things and he will go toward those an- 
cient Celtic gods, toward those he calls the 
gods of the dark, the subterranean gods. The 
Plumed Serpent is the story of a national 
renascence based on the return of the pagan 
and collective soul of an ancient people, and 
the failure of the occidental Christian im- 
portations, such as social activities, hygiene, 
philanthropy—in a word, what is called prog- 
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ress. Yet it seems that this terrible and mag- 
nificent underworld that he tries to uncover, 
a world related to the great mysteries of 
India, finally brings him little joy—less and 
less joy. There is more destruction than 
renascence in Lawrence’s work. 

His Woman Who Rode Away sacrifices 
herself less in radiant martyrdom on the 
altar of her beliefs than she does to the death 
of her god. 

To get the sense of this religion you must 
read the admirable and redoubtable story, 
The Man Who Died, in which Lawrence has 
the audacity to resurrect Christ and to let 
him continue his life as a man who turns 
away from all he has done, from his mis- 
sion, from humanity. He goes toward life 
and finds human love in the house of a priest- 
ess of Isis, at the shores of blue water, but 
he is full of grief. 

Is this sadness in itself a condemnation 
of Lawrence’s work, or rather the meaning 
of his work? Is it the punishment for having 
doubted in this awful world of love and 
charity, to have doubted that man can be 
saved ? 

He is not the only one, alas, to have seen 
in the twentieth century a world that had lost 
God, 

He cries : “I wish there were miracles.” 

I know what Lawrence has to give, and 
I also know his danger. I am not sure 
whether I share his dream, even after this 
atrocious war, of a fresh and beautiful uni- 
verse, empty of men as they are and empty 
of their human reason, peopled with birds 
and sunny creatures. In spite of so much 
proof of their stupid insistence, I am not 
sure whether I am able to renounce reason 
and human beauty. “But man is an old and 
ever new creation, his chromosomes are al- 
ways primitive, no civilization ever deposes 
them”—so said French biologist Jean Ros- 
tand. 

Is there still hope? 





He knew scarcely more of her than the day 
they were married. There seemed to be a wall 
between them, a door permanently closed... 


The Beech Tree 


By Isabel Davey 


woodland in order to widen the lower 

end of the lawn that rolled away from 
the house smooth and green. It wanted a little 
curve at that end to lessen the tediousness 
of too much perfection, he had said. The 
change had been undertaken, and already 
four or five trees had been cut down and they 
had agreed from the house that the line was 
greatly improved. 

He invariably drew from his friends or 
relatives the answers he desired—in contrast, 
as he so often remarked, to his wife’s dis- 
appointing response. 

Now he glanced down at her as she lay 
beside him on the grass a few yards from 
where the men were at work. It occurred to 
him that he knew scarcely more of her than 
the day they were married. Why, he won- 
dered, had she remained a stranger to him? 
How beautiful she is, he thought to himself. 
At that moment she lay on her back, her head 
turned away from him, her eyes half-closed 
against the sun. Something in her gesture, 
the stillness of her graceful body, gave the 
impression of a nervous awareness rather 
than relaxation, like a rabbit that remains 
motionless through fear. She raised one arm 
slowly and looked at her hand. The fingers 
opened and shut, opened and shut, much like 
a little fan. 

It was a habit that annoyed him excessively 
and one that he now recalled she had de- 
veloped after their honeymoon. It was not, 
however, so much the habit, he said to him- 
self, as the implication it seemed to express 
of a wall between them, a door permanently 
closed. 

And her voice, he continued his thought. 
What was it about her voice? It too implied 
something, but what, he could never say. 
Was it contempt? 


"Teco WERE clearing the edge of the 


As he tried to interpret his wife’s strange- 
ness, he recalled the night he had in anger 
caught her hands in his as though he would 
break every finger. This memory was a dark 
thing, a ghost of his own making, and like 
a mouse, he nibbled constantly at the edge 
of it, hoping eventually to alter its shape. It 
was undeniable, but he invariably countered 
this fledgling prick of self-doubt by turning 
his thoughts to himself, a subject that al- 
ways interested him. 

As he wandered down this pleasant avenue, 
his achievements rose like great and beautiful 
trees to shield him from too much sun or 
wind. From frequent promenades the scen- 
ery had become completely familiar to him, 
and as one who chooses certain beloved 
streets or quarters in which to wander, he 
too with an unerring sense chose certain spots 
on these little outings that never failed to heal 
his spirit and enlarge his self-esteem. 

Then he was brought up short by his wife’s 
voice. 

“Leave the beech for me. Will you?” 

The voice had a curious quality of a far- 
off sound, almost as though it had come from 
a distance. The words were pleading. 

“Why the beech?” He was impatient. 

“Well,” she replied, “because it comes 
down so softly, like a bird touching the 
ground. Or maybe,” she continued, “it’s 
something going down to the end of things, 
something good penetrating slowly, surely, 
deep in to the end. Life or death.” Her voice 
trailed off. 

“Very well. The beech is yours,” he an- 
swered, “but for God’s sake, why the 


drama ?” 
she began, but 


“T really didn’t mean—” 
he interrupted her. 

“That’s exactly it. I never know what you 
mean.” 
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He threw her an angry look as he rose 
to leave. She was intently examining her 
hand. She spread her fingers open and shut, 
open and shut, and again he felt himself con- 
fronted with the door closed between them. 

As they came across the lawn near the 
house she looked back. At that moment the 
sun slanted through the edge of the wood, a 
broad beamy mist. A goat lifted its head from 
grazing to look at it. 


“I’m coming,” he heard her say. 

Thinking she was addressing him, he too 
turned about. She was walking rapidly away 
from him toward the sun. 

“For God’s sake, leave off this acting!” 
he shouted at her. But at that moment the 
sun got in his eyes. He never knew what hap- 
pened. He was certain he had seen her walk 
into the sun’s rays, as one would walk into 
the sea to drown. 


The Rockies 
By Alan Swallow 


TONE against stone, 
Bone against bone, 
The mountains tower 
Beneath star shower 

Or lie in light 

Much as in night; 
Stone-bright 

The sawteeth stand 
Poised on the land 
Dividing the rain 

To the eastern plain 
And the Pacific main. 


There lie the Red, 

The living, the dead — 
Blackfoot, Apache, 
Sioux, Comanche, 
Shoshone, Pueblo, 
The Navajo. 

Their seed is scattered, 
Where rain splattered, 
A welcome gift 

In the aspen lift. 


And mingled there 
Is yellow hair 
Where Custer’s face 
Was put in place; 
Jim Bridger ; others 


Who swept like brothers 
To pound the loam, 
Chase sheep and cow 
And dulling plow — 

All turned under soil 
Which flesh won’t spoil. 


What time unlocks 
From soil and rocks 

In mountain weather 
Under the hawk feather — 
What men together 
Take from the earth 
In pain, in mirth — 

At Powderhorn 

Or Little Big Horn, 
North of Flathead 

To Lizard Head 

Or Gunsight, Tombstone, 
The Cimarron, 
Leadville, Redstone, 
The far Ten Sleep — 
Only they may keep, 

A harvest take 

And brief thirst slake, 
Aware that hour 

The mountains cower 
In their voiceless power, 
In dry star shower. 





No new theories of art were developed in New 
Mexico during the war years, but there are encour- 
aging signs of a general increase of interest in art. 


A Note on Art in New Mexico 


By Willard Hougland 


T IS TOO EARLY to determine what 
I direction post-war art in New Mexico 

will take. It may be that, as in the East 
in recent months, nonrepresentational work 
will come into exceptional attention; or it 
may be that a distinctively new school, in- 
fused perhaps with GI enthusiasm, will 
evolve in the next two or three years. 

For the war years, it must be admitted that 
art in New Mexico, so far as the develop- 
ment of any radically new theories and con- 
ceptions is concerned, has been somewhat 
static. Modern war, of course, is more dis- 
tracting than ever before; it involves every- 
one, babies and their diapers as well as artists 
and their brushes. The sense of day-to-day 
living is not conducive to long continuity of 
effort or to striking out in new directions. 
Against the enormity of the conflict, one’s 
peacetime painting or sculpturing indeed 
seems puny. The alternative is to turn to 
war subjects. 

Some New Mexicans did notable work; 
but the few stay-at-homes who attempted to 
cope with the subject scarcely enhanced their 
reputations, however sincere they were. When 
men are actually dying on Omaha Beach or 
the shores of Okinawa, the artist is likely 
to feel that painting these scenes in the 
comfort of his studio is too much like dying 
—in the grandstand—for dear old Rutgers. 
Decidedly on the plus side, however, it must 
be said the public has been spared the hysteri- 
cal output of World War I—the “bestial 
Hun” school of posters. 

If there has been a slackening of output 
among the older artists, it must be remem- 
bered, too, that during the war those living 
in isolated places found the day’s round more 
difficult, the problem of physical existence 
intensified. They battled defective drainpipes ; 
they curried horses, toted water. It takes it 


out of you by the time you sit down to work. 

In the matter of exhibitions—measured in 
terms of displays at the Art Museum in Santa 
Fe, at the Fine Arts Gallery of the University 
of New Mexico in Albuquerque and, most 
markedly of all, at the annual State Fair 
show—activity increased in spite of wartime 
shortages and restrictions. Distinctly encour- 
aging, too, is the diffusion of art interest 
throughout the state. Thanks to traveling 
shows, Santa Fe and Taos—and perhaps 
Albuquerque—no longer have a slightly smug 
monopoly on the subject. Since 1940, Mu- 
seum of New Mexico Exhibitions, a state- 
wide program of the Museum Extension 
Service under the direction of Dr. Reginald 
Fisher, have toured thirteen cities. It won’t 
do to dismiss this as another Hokinson cir- 
cuit; the people who see these shows are 
people who enjoy and eventually buy pic- 
tures. It is high time some of our New 
Mexico artists stop producing mechanically 
to add to the stack of canvases on the closet 
shelf. 

Of media, it may be said the silk screen 
has lost its novelty and just takes its place 
among the other graphic arts. There has 
been a noticeable increase in the exhibition 
of lithographs, etchings and wood carvings; 
in this trend the shortage of frames for 
heavier pictures and the rising costs and dif- 
ficulties of shipping were factors. 

An encouraging development is the inter- 
play of schools by individual artists: in a 
one-man show naturalistic, abstract, nonrep- 
resentational and surrealistic works all are 
sometimes seen. Could it be that the dogma 
which has bogged down so many artists— 
the idea that there ever can be one final 
school-to-end-all schools, to freeze painting 
for all time—is going into discard? 
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Callie was ever a temp’ous woman, and she wanted 
to put a stop to her man’s frivilin’. “I'll dog him 
to de grave or make him stay home,” she said. 


When the Dogs Barked 


By Roark Bradford 


HIS STORY came to me piecemeal. 

It began with a religious argument and 

ended in the quiet gloom of a lunatic 
asylum with a sad-eyed young Negro man 
babbling about spirits beyond the control of 
God. Involved are love, jealousy and death 
and over all hovers the mysterious figure of 
a witch woman whose identity has never been 
revealed to white people. 

“Dat’s de trouble wid white folks. You get 
a idee in yo’ mind and de nex’ thing you 
know, you claim hit’s in de Bible.” This bit of 
wisdom was spoken by Reverend Willis 
Guidry, a Free-Will Baptist preacher in the 
back stretches of Bossier Parish, Louisiana. 

Willis “pastored” a little plank church in 
the pine hills. His congregation were poor 
farmers, gentle in spirit and proud of their 
independence, for most. of them owned the 
sterile hills they planted in cotton each year. 
Their meager incomes were supplemented 
by hoeing and picking cotton for wages in the 
richer bottom lands. 

“Now, you claim,” Willis argued, “dat de 
Bible say, ‘Thou shalt not commit adultery.’ 
Ain’t dat right?” 

“As I remember the Seventh Command- 
ment,” I replied, “that seems to be about the 
substance of it.” 

“You’re wrong,” the preacher announced. 
“You jest hyared somebody say dat and you 
think hit’s in de Bible. Ain’t dat so?” 

Hoping to hear his ideas on the subject, I 
admitted such was probably the case. 

“What the Bible raley say,” Willis told me, 
“go like dis : “Thou shalt not lie wid de Philis- 
tine woman.’ Now, ain’t dat what de Bible 
raley say ?” 

“It sounds reasonable,” I agreed. 

“Hit is reasonable,” the Reverend contin- 
ued. “Mankind is built wid a rovin’ nature. 
De Lawd make him like dat. A good Chris- 


tian man and a good Christian lady don’t sin. 
Hit’s jest like stackin’ clean sheets—each 
can’t soil de yuther.” 

Since I am no missionary and my interest 
in morals is purely objective, I agreed that 
this appeared to be logical. 

Some months after this theological discus- 
sion, I was “sont word” that Callie Guidry 
wanted to speak with me. Callie was a hand- 
some black woman about twenty years old. 
She was shy as many rural Negroes are in 
dealing with white people. “Ashamed er 
white folks,” is the expression. 

Callie and I talked generalities for a while. 
I knew she was feeling me out before she 
opened the subject she wished to discuss. 
Presently, she said bluntly : 

“Rev'und Willis is gittin’ about.” 

I understood. Her husband was having 
affairs with other women and Callie didn’t 
like it. I said nothing. 

“He been frivilin’ wid ev’y lady in de 
church,” Callie went on in an even and un- 
emotional voice. “He got ev’thing he need 
at home, but still he frivils might’ nigh ev’y 
night. I don’t like hit. Boss, you tell him 
to stop.” 

It was difficult to explain to a woman like 
Callie that I had no power to stop her hus- 
band’s extramarital activities. I did not even 
try to explain that I was no monitor of mor- 
als. How could I make her understand that 
my interest lay only in what people think and 
do, not in trying to get them to change? 

“I don’t believe I’ve got it in me to make 
him stop, Callie,” I said truthfully. 

Callie laughed skeptically. “Aw, go ’haid, 
white man. I wants dat frivilin’ stopped and 
I swear I can’t.” 

“You love him good ?” 

“He de _ sweetheart,” 
warmly. 


Callie declared 
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“Then you put a stop to his frivilin’,” I 
told her. 

“How ?” 

That was a poser. How to stop a young 
man “full of nature,” with a theology to back 
him up, from having affairs with the adoring 
women of his congregation, was a proposi- 
tion unsuccessfully tackled before. Certainly 
persuasion would not touch him. Reason 
was a weak weapon against desire backed 
by faith. 

“Well, Callie, I don’t rightly know how,” 
I said lamely. My statement was followed by 
a long silence. Then Callie spoke. “I been 
studdin’,” she said darkly. “I been studdin’ 
‘bout a toby.” 

A toby is an amulet manufactured by 
“hoodoo women” and sold to unhappy people 
for fifty cents or a dollar. I have no faith in 
hoodoo, but I have seen some near miracles 
performed when superstitious people know 
that someone is wearing a toby to compel a 
specific thing to come about. 

A sinister shadow seemed to cloud Callie’s 
kind brown eyes. “I might do jest dat,” she 
whispered. “Yassuh, I might do jest dat!” 

I smiled. “Well, put that ‘thaing’ on him 
good,” I counseled pleasantly. 

“Don’t you weary,” Callie grinned. “I'll 
dog him to de grave or make him stay home.” 

The next time I heard of Willis was 
through the superintendent of an institution 
for the criminally insane. I had been re- 
quested by letter to bring Willis a new Bible. 
“He has worn out two in the past month,” the 
official had written, “just turning the pages.” 

Willis was loquacious though calm enough, 
but his eyes which once had gleamed with en- 
thusiasm were now dulled and infinitely sad. 

“Tell me about it, Willis,” I suggested. 

“Hit’s a Sperrit,” the preacher began. 
“Bigger’n de Lawd. Hit’s in de Bible, but hit 
ain’t de Lawd.” 

“Maybe it’s old Satan,” I suggested. 

“Ole Satan ain’t got hit in him,” Willis 
said. “Hit’s mo’ bigger.” 

“Tell me all about it, Willis,” I repeated. 
“Begin at the beginning. Tell me about 
Callie—” 

“I shot her wid my pistol,” Willis said 
quietly. “De dog barked and Callie say, “Dar 
de dog, Willis. Now, shoot me.’ So I 
shot her.” 


The story came clearly and evenly and with 
a curious kind of logic, too. Callie had gone 
to the hoodoo woman for a potent toby. 
“Callie was mad at me,” Willis explained. 
“She ever was a temp’ous woman and when 
she git temp’ous, she want to kill. So she axed 
de hoodoo lady to put a lonesome graveyard 
thaing on me. Two dollars hit costed.” 

With the toby, the hoodoo woman told 
Callie that Willis would die that night when 
the dogs barked. 

“Callie studded her mind about dat,” Wil- 
lis said. “And den she changed her mind. She 
went back to de hoodoo lady and axed her to 
change de toby, but de hoodoo lady say hit 
was so powerful she didn’t have hit in her to 
change hit. So den when Callie comed and 
tole me what she done, us bofe went back to 
de hoodoo lady. But she didn’t had hit in her 
to change de toby so me and Callie bofe was 
very sorry and contrite in we’s soul.” 

Willis then went into a dissertation on the 
power of the spirit “dat overcometh all 
thaings,” and how the spirit had eluded him 
for more than three months. I finally got him 
off theology and back to the sequence of 
events. 

“Me and Callie et supper and went out in 
de woods. I tuck my pistol. Dat was de way 
Callie wanted hit. She claim she too sorry 
she got dat thaing put on me and she don’t 
want to live efn I’m gonter die. Callie was a 
fine wife when she wan’t temp’ous. So us 
went out in de woods and laid down on some 
pine needles, waitin’ for de dogs to bark, so’s 
us c’d bofe die. I had dat thaing on me but 
Callie, she didn’t. Dat’s how come she made 
me bring de pistol. 

“So us sot and talked "bout dis and dat, to 
finally Mr. Ringgold’s ole houn’, he barked. 
*‘Dat’s hit, Willis,’ Callie say. ‘Dat’s Mr. 
Ringgold’s ole houn’.’ So I tuck de pistol and 
shot her and den I laid down and died, right 
by her side. De High Sheriff comed and got 
me nex’ mawnin’. I tole him I was daid, same 
as Callie, but dey buried her and put me in 
de jail, ’stid of buryin’ me, too. Den dey 
brung me hyar and dey lets me read in the 
Bible to find de Sperrit which overcometh 
even all thaings. 

“You see, boss”—and his plea for under- 
standing was earnest and sincere and unmis- 
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takable—‘Callie, she daid, and I’m daid, too. find de Sperrit which overcometh even all 
But I can’t find Callie’s soul, nor neither she thaings—” 

can’t find mine. Callie, she died in de flesh And he began a rapid turning of the pages 
and I died in de sperrit. Now, I’m got to of the new Bible I had brought him. 


The River's Going 
By Marie Tudor Garland 


PRING rains— 

Smell of wet adobe— 
The sharp sudden song 
Of meadowlark - - - 


As the river slips by the sandy bend 
The sand lends itself to the river’s wooing, 
Gives itself to the river’s going - - - 


The Rio Grande heavy with clay 
Hurtles under bridges. 

Spring is here, 

The hills are moving. 


When the end comes, 

As the fading of a dream, 
Or as the snapping out of the light 
That holds me here, 

I shall see these mountains 
I have so loved 

They are a part of me. 

I live with them the slow 
Patient travail of mountains 
Giving way to hills, 

Hills to the desert, 

Desert to the river, 

River to the sea - - - 








Spiritual inheritor of the great metaphysical 
tradition, Father Chavez in his latest verse 
is a worldly mystic—a very human saint. 


Fray Angelico Chavez 
and His Lady Lyrics 


By Robert Hunt 


OR ANYONE acquainted with Fray 
Angelico Chavez’ earlier volume of 
poems, Clothed With the Sun, the ap- 

pearance of Eleven Lady Lyrics* is an event. 
With the printing of this distinguished book 
it becomes increasingly evident that this 
Franciscan Father is the natural offshoot and 
spiritual inheritor of a tradition which fos- 
tered many of the great metaphysicians — 
and mystics—of the past: from Donne, Cow- 
ley, Crashaw and Blake to the nineteenth cen- 
tury’s Francis Thompson and Gerard Man- 
ley Hopkins. Whether eventually he becomes 
a part of that tradition or not, he in the 
meantime is certainly of it. To lump these 
poets of diverse religious creeds, philosophies 
and styles into one category stemming from 
one tradition is, of course, a hopeless error, 
an error into which even the most enthusi- 
astic “revivers” of Donne and Hopkins have 
fallen. Yet all of them were moved, and pas- 
sionately so, to probe the nature of God— 
and God’s “nature” in the shape of Man. 
Sometimes this probing was arrogant or ir- 
reverent — even, sometimes, rebellious; at 
other times ecstasy and praise and final re- 
nunciation intoxicated their earthly or heav- 
en-sent senses, resulting in some of the 
greatest poetry the English language can 
show. 

Father Chavez is neither intoxicated nor 
rebellious—though at times, as in the fourth 
section following “Magnificat,” he leads us 
with him into a passionate and questioning 
world where the senses, through their af- 
firmation in nature, are lifted heavenward 
and back again to the whir and dart and buzz 
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of hummingbirds and butterflies and bees. 
And if he is a mystic, he is a worldly one— 
a very human saint, as when he says “the love 
I love wants all or nought” and continues, at 
the beginning of the next section: 


O love, he whom you love is sick 

and faints for lack 

of love . . . be quick 

to save your likeness which, though black 
from touching pitch, is beautiful. 

Is there a state 

more pitiful 

than soul-stale? Prevail against the gate 
and take me from my frailty’s jail... 


For all the many extremely fine and mov- 
ing poems in this book, the effect of the 
whole, and especially the latter half, is un- 
even and disturbingly broken up. This, one 
feels, is partly due to bad combining. Pos- 
sibly Father Chavez should have waited 
longer to publish these diverse and many- 
sided poems—waited until there was a great- 
er body of work to choose from, or at least 
a body more amenable to sectional arrange- 
ment, with fewer breaks in mood. As it is, 
the Eleven Lady Lyrics themselves, ranging 
from “Lady of Lidice” to “Lyric Lady” 
(Mary), are scattered throughout the book, 
in some cases preluding sections, at times 
merely heightening the contents of others. 

In the fourth section, entitled “And Some 
Lighter Verse,” two of the Lady Lyrics, 
“Sea-Birds” (an amusing and neatly-turned 
conceit on Mother Carey’s chickens) and 
“Sistine Madonna” (a somewhat whimsical 
legend concerning Raphael’s painting of the 
Sistine cherubim), are well-placed and apt; 
and many of the poems in this light section, 
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though of minor significance in any evalua- 
tion of Father Chavez’ distinctly major gifts, 
are both charming and, innocently, irreverent. 
“To A Bishop Unfrocked,” especially, is a 
close-wrought, well-written caprice. Another 
poem, “ ‘Pockets’ Kirk” (not included in this 
so-called light section because, rightly, it fits 
better in the opening part dealing with war) 
—though hardly humorous, being an elegiac 
musing on a killed-in-action pool-hall ne’er- 
do-well—is lightly tender and as moving in 
its perceptions of true sentiment as some of 
Housman’s Shropshire poems; as moving 
and as sure. 

But, as has been intimated earlier, Thomp- 
son and Hopkins are the spirits most akin 
to Father Chavez’ muse, especially in the 
matter of technique and general form. He 
certainly might have chosen worse, if choose 
he did, and there is no hint of actual imitative 
discipleship. It is not so much a question of 
a derivative didacticism or of “sprung” or 
“running rhythms” or of “stress” or “slack,” 
as in Hopkins, but a curious, and often suc- 
cessful, use of alliteration and the compound- 
ing of oddly-occupied words, internal rhyme, 
etc., as in Poem II in the section called 
“Songs About Roses,” where one reads 
(though it is perhaps unfair to jerk the 
passage so rudely from the whole) : 


. . . Oh, how like the Rose, 
white-ruddy—but with leper bleach 

and canker pink! 

What brute dared reach 

to bruise those leaves, dared even think 
to spatter spittle where once dew 
be-pearled those petals? 

Is it you, 

O Rose, this rose-thorn turned to nettles? 


And again (in Poem III of the same sec- 
tion) there is the insistent use of internal 
rhyme, with an almost too musical stress on 
the sound of “ill” : 


How long, O love, how long must I yet toil, 
yet till the soil, 

still spill my brow’s sweat 

killing thorns and thistles, coil 

on poles the boughs... 


Yet these are neither clichés nor spurious 
affectations unconsciously lifted from others ; 
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one feels that their use and their value are 
a need, rather than a detriment in Father 
Chavez’ poetry, and when handled deftly and 
with lyric imagination—which is more often 
the case than not—they tend to heighten the 
occasional “fine frenzy” of his winged, mount- 
ing style. At times, in reading Hopkins 
(much less so in Thompson) one is appalled 
by the arch and airy rhymes, the fanciful 
and forced hyperboles, the maddening meta- 
phors, the almost too elegant prissiness and 
the obtuse, though tantalizing obscurity—an 
obscurity all the more irritating for its hyp- 
notic, dreamlike quality. And occasionally in 
Father Chavez’ verse, especially in his more 
mystical world of Brides and Roses and Lov- 
ers and symbolical Vineyards, one is both- 
ered, rather than appalled, by certain of these 
forced and hothouse vagaries. But it is sel- 
dom—as so often in Hopkins at his most 
amethystine—an embarrassed ravishment. 

As to the influence of Francis Thompson 
on these or the earlier poems of Father 
Chavez, it is hard to judge. One gains the 
impression of pervasiveness rather than in- 
fluence—if that’s not splitting hairs! And 
this impression, on the reader, is one pri- 
marily of a serene and simple distinction, a 
flowing of words—and the right words—in 
a lofty and lyric vein. Their inquisitive pas- 
sion seems akin, their joy in praise of Him 
and all heaven with its singing birds; and 
their compassion too; even their tender and 
exalted celebration of children and all inno- 
cence—so different, it might be said, from 
that of Rilke for his frightening, sexless 
and ghostlike little girls. Rilke’s griefs, and 
celebrations of them, for the lost innocence 
or death of youth—that innocence and youth 
which always seemed to escape him just as 
its “meaning” was made clear—strike one 
as unreal and slightly psychopathic, un- 
Blakelike, unclean. Not so the Monicas and 
Violas of Thompson, or the children of these 
poems—and the earlier ones; whether chil- 
dren, indeed, or merely grown up for a little 
while. In Thompson, one recalls the last lines 
of “Daisy”: 


Nothing begins, and nothing ends, 
That is not paid with moan; 

For we are born in others’ pain, 
And perish in our own. 
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And in the third stanza of Father Chavez’ 
“The Christening,” one reads in assonance: 


Yet remember, child, no birthing 
Lacks begetter’s pain or doubt; 
There was pacing in a garden, 
Blood upon a bed of boughs. 


And one has read earlier, in “Cologne 
Epiphany” : 


Herod still trails the Infant Jew 
Who shakes the mighty with the plot 
Of brotherhood. Poor Rachel, too, 
Weeps for her children that are not. 


Technically, too, Father Chavez reminds 
one of Thompson—if in no other respect 
than in his variegated lyric styles: the inter- 
spersing of long lines following short, the 
ending rhyme words cascading upon one an- 
other in a seemingly haphazard way, but ob- 
viously controlled, in their impatience to meet 
and fuse. And one might compare the odd 
use of italics in an almost exclamatory way, 
as if to prove to the reader a meaning pos- 
sibly hidden from him unless so underscored, 
to show the universality of singleness itself ! 
Here is an example from Father Chavez, 
in the opening lines of the first poem after 
“Magnificat” : 


The love I love is not like one, 
it is, a Rose. 


And in Thompson’s early poem, “The 
Mirage” : 


And I gaze 

Knowing that beyond my ways, 
Verily 

All these are, for these are She. 


After reading these Lady Lyrics, it is in- 
teresting to recall that Thompson, in his 
“Love In Dian’s Lap,” refers to The Lady 
he so worshipfully exalts and celebrates as 
his “dear administress.” Father Chavez has 
eleven—no less—all of them “dear” and all 
of them “administresses”; and yet they are 
really one, all equally divine and meriting 


devotion. One feels that there is no jealousy, 
no bickering over the starry distaff shared 
equally by them all. One envies Father 
Chavez his loves; they are a happy family. 

Only two poems in Eleven Lady Lyrics 
seem to me to have failed by overstepping 
their serious and sincere intent. One of these 
is “Drama of Dramas,” a rather tortured 
piece of religio-mystical symbolism in which 
The Lover and His Beloved become, through 
an almost too quaint use of personification 
and vague allegory, as misty and uncertain 
in the reader’s mind and eye as is the idea, 
or “story” of the poem itself. The other is 
“Symphony in C,” which somehow doesn’t 
quite “come off,” although Part III contains 
some of the finest compact and lyric lines in 
the entire volume. 

Both of these poems suffer from unfortu- 
nate titles, their grand and all-encompassing 
connotations imposing an almost too expect- 
ant burden upon the reader. The designs are 
too large, the patterns much too small—espe- 
cially in the “Drama of Dramas’—as if 
some celestial seamstress, summoned in to 
hem the outer garments of the firmament, 
found suddenly to her surprise and cost that 
The Queen of Heaven and her Form did 
not quite fit. 

But Father Chavez is a poet—a fine one. 
Because of his intimacy, as an Army Chap- 
lain in Guam and the Philippines, with war 
and pain and boredom and the terrible loneli- 
ness and fright of foxholes and embattled 
beaches, some of his lines in poems such as 
“Cologne Epiphany,” “Gold-Star Son,” 
“Pacific Island Cemetery,” “Communion On 
A Transport” and “Arma Virumque” may 
stand for a long time, memorable and mov- 
ing—though as Father Chavez himself says, 
in “Arma Virumque” : 


There are few lyrics born of war, 

But elegies there are to spare, 

And most of them too sad to utter, 
Stifled as they bud. 

And odes, leave these to laureates 

To pen on ivory parapets— 

The best are writ in water, 
Ignorant of blood. 











With the thoughtless cruelty of childhood, the boys 
baited the inarticulate, ludicrous Professor merci- 
lessly. He had once been on the way to greatness... 


Don Giovanni and the Fiddler 


By Victor White 


HERE IS A STORY in Andalusia 

that Don Juan whipped out his sword 

one day and practically severed the 

hand of a fiddler who refused to play for 

some godless entertainment the Don had got 

up just at churchtime. Corpus Christi Day to 

boot, and the fiddler had been going to play 
for the procession. . .. 

It is a story without a moral, for the fiddler 
sickened of grief over his mangled hand and 
died, whereas the Don went right on seducing 
virtuous women and generally outraging de- 
cent people in spite of the bitter curse the 
fiddler had laid on him. It may have been that 
the fiddler and his music were altogether too 
unimportant in the scheme of things for his 
wrong to have carried much weight with 
Providence ; or there may have been so many 
shrill maledictions from all the women the 
Don was forever deserting that a mere man’s 
curse counted for nothing among their out- 
cries; or again, it may have been that Don 
Juan had been accursed from the beginning, 
born as he was to a career of violence and 
rather pitifully driven to prove to himself 
that he was as good as another. At any rate, 
the fiddler played next to no role at all in the 
life of the Don or in his well-known end. 


It is extremely doubtful whether Profes- 
sor Fraunhofer had ever heard that story 
when I knew him in those golden days before 
the First World War when the Viennese 
still ate five meals a day and Vienna was al- 
most as gay as our nostalgic comedies make 
out. He was not likely to hear recondite bits 
of Spanish folklore in his narrow rounds be- 
tween the music room of our school and the 
taproom of the village inn where he sat brood- 
ing over his wine. 

Our school was housed in a group of prim, 
yellow-stuccoed buildings in one of those bu- 


colic spots on the outskirts of Vienna that 
are neither village nor fashionable villa 
suburb but have a little of both, and it was 
run by an order that was famous for its 
success with boys. It was a good school, 
though we weren’t interested in that at the 
time. Like all boys we chafed at the lack of 
excitement and that’s where Professor 
Fraunhofer came in. 

Every morning in early study we listened 
for the dry little tinkle of the bell in the 
Brother Porter’s lodge which told us that he 
had arrived. By stealing a glance or two out 
of the window we could watch him crossing 
the yard, square and stocky, with a lumpish 
body and the blunt-featured face of a peas- 
ant. Countless glasses of Gumpoldskirchner 
had given his button-shaped nose a kind of 
listless purple iridescence that enchanted us. 
His Loden suit with the carved bone buttons 
and his cautious, lumbering gait increased the 
impression of a peasant lost in the city. Just 
to see him made us pinch and jab each other 
from sheer joy. 

He taught the advanced classes in piano. 
After we had graduated from the solfége and 
Czerny under Brother Paul we were finally 
admitted to the long anticipated romp of 
Professor Fraunhofer’s tutelage in the 
music room. There were two grand pianos on 
the platform, several music cabinets, and a 
desk for Professor Fraunhofer. We would 
take turns in playing through the music as- 
signed at the last lesson and he would grunt 
corrections or show us how a passage should 
be played. Occasionally also, when we had 
not practiced enough, we would be told to 
put out our hands to be rapped with a cane 
he kept for the purpose—a punishment that 
was altogether hilarious because he was very 
shortsighted and it was easy to make him 
miss and to deceive him about the pain one 
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suffered. All that was quite regular and as 
it should be. What made him unique for our 
purpose were his fits of brooding. The boy 
at the piano would come to the end of a piece 
and there would be no response from the 
desk. Professor Fraunhofer would continue 
to sit in the same attitude of moody atten- 
tion with which he listened to our playing. 

It was a rule at this point to count to ten. 
‘Ten’ was the signal for pandemonium. The 
silk threads which we hopefully attached to 
the iron flaps of the porcelain stove and to 
all the doors and windows before each class 
would come into play, and the jangling and 
rattling of everything movable in the room 
would begin. The din would continue until 
Professor Fraunhofer began to blink bewil- 
deredly and then it would stop abruptly. By 
the time he had fumbled his steel-rimmed 
pince-nez into position on his red nose, we 
sat as if nothing had happened. The boy at 
the piano would ask: “Shall I play it again, 
Herr Professor ?” 

From then on the procedure would vary. 
Either Professor Fraunhofer lumbered to 
his feet and made the boy at the piano hold 
out his hand—in which case the victim would 
howl as if being drawn and quartered and 
would be enthusiastically seconded by the 
rest of us—or Professor Fraunhofer con- 
tented himself with pulling from his pocket 
the bulky iron key to his little house in the 
village and shaking it at us with some wholly 
mysterious intent, whose meaninglessness 
only added to our joy. 

On Sunday, the scene of the comedy shifted 
to the choir loft in the school chapel where 
he played the organ. There, however, our 
enjoyment was curtailed both by the fact of 
being in church and by the presence of 
Brother Paul who conducted the choir. 
Brother Paul had an unaccountable respect 
for Professor Fraunhofer, so that the fun 
was confined to the boys who got the two 
coveted assignments connected with Profes- 
sor Fraunhofer. 

Half an hour before High Mass, one of us 
was sent to the village to summon him from 
the Greifen. Left to himself, he might be 
half an hour late or not show up at all. The 
chore was a delightful one, for on the way 
back one could ply him with fictitious tales 
that the Mass had already started and that 


the director of the school had been up in 
arms, and cause him to grunt more ferociously 
than ever as he hurried toward the school. 

Once he had negotiated the steep cork- 
screw staircase to the choir loft and had 
hoisted himself up on the organ bench, the 
music was assured—always provided that he 
did not go off in a somber daydream during 
the silent portions of the Mass. One of us 
was therefore stationed beside the console, 
ostensibly to turn the pages but in reality to 
poke Professor Fraunhofer whenever 
Brother Paul gave the signal. The poking 
and prodding were most enthusiastically 
tended to even when Professor Fraunhofer 
was already watching, and provoked many 
an angry growl from him. 

As we grew surer of his helplessness, the 
daily uproar in the music room increased. 
Impudent questions about his consumption 
of wine began to rain on him, suggestions 
that we adjourn to the Greifen, increasingly 
bold references to his rustic appearance. In- 
articulate and hopelessly gentle under his 
blunt exterior, he was the most defenseless 
man against malice I have ever seen. It took 
the unconscious cruelty of childhood to per- 
sist in tormenting him. Yet, young barbarians 
that we were, we came to have at least an ink- 
ling of the man’s existence apart from our 
own on the three or four occasions when he 
delivered himself of a grotesque and yet 
somehow arresting formula which not one of 
us is likely to have forgotten. 

It always happened when we had goaded 
him beyond endurance. He would stomp past 
the piano then, lower himself awkwardly 
from the platform, and stop in front of the 
nearest boy. His red face would be shoved 
against the of fender-by-proxy and out would 
come the puzzling dictum: “Der Vater kann 
nichts dafiir—nur die Mutter! ... und die 
kann auch nichts dafiir....” 

His manner in delivering it never varied. 
“It isn’t the father’s fault—” would be stated 
calmly enough, like an axiomatic premise; 
then his voice would thicken into an angry 
growl: “only the mother’s! .. .” After a 
pause that an actor might well have envied 
would come the conclusion, spoken wearily 
and with infinite resignation: “and it isn’t 
her fault either... .” 

The words were nothing. They made a 
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few nonsensical phrases. But his manner en- 
thralled us. For once, we remained silent 
while he climbed woodenly back on the plat- 
form. An uneasy feeling that the words meant 
more than they said, that in some oblique way 
they expressed all that he himself felt about 
his inarticulateness, his inescapable ludi- 
crousness, and about some hidden defeat he 
had suffered, made us cautious in our deal- 
ings with him for several days afterward. 


I T WAS YEARS before I saw Vienna again. I 
was shocked by the change. All that re- 
mained of the glamour and the gaiety I re- 
membered were the buildings and the mag- 
nificent horse chestnut trees along the Ring- 
strasse. The streets which had once hummed 
with fine carriages and spirited horses and 
had throbbed with the warm laughter of the 
Viennese had a funereal stillness in them. 
Here and there a woebegone automobile and 
everywhere haggard, hopeless faces. World 
War I and the years after it had taken a 
heavy toll of this city. 

And then suddenly the tired, listless face 
of Vienna reminded me of Professor Fraun- 
hofer. There was the same quality as of a 
tree blasted by lightning and surviving only 
in its hollow trunk. He came back as vividly 
as if it had been only yesterday that he had 
sat brooding before us in the music room. I 
found myself suddenly obsessed with curi- 
osity about the man; I wanted to know what 
had given him that look. I decided to pay the 
school a visit. 

It was nice to get out into the country, 
away from the somber streets. The school, 
at least, was still there. A group of boys were 
playing soccer in the courtyard. I watched 
them for a while through the gate and 
thought that they were not as gay as we had 
been; they looked too intent, too serious, too 
grown-up. I rang the bell. 

There was a new Brother Porter, a middle- 
aged man with the left sleeve of his cassock 
pinned up over the stump of his arm. I intro- 
duced myself and asked after the people I 
had known. The Brother was eager and help- 
ful, but his answers were discouraging : the 
Director was in the old-age home of the or- 
der; three Brothers had fallen in the war; 
Professor Fraunhofer he had heard about 
but had never known himself—he must have 
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died either in 1918 or 1919, he was not sure 
of the year. Then I asked for Brother 
Paul... 

The Brother Porter’s face lit up, glad to be 
able to produce someone I knew. Yes, Brother 
Paul was there... would I sit down and 
wait ? 

Brother Paul came and was not changed at 
all. He still had the twinkling eyes and the 
easy worldliness I remembered. Some inner 
grace of spirit and laughter had made him 
triumph over the hardships of the years in 
between. 

He took me out into the garden and we sat 
under the arbor and talked of old times. He 
had kept up with many of my contempo- 
raries and it was interesting to hear what had 
become of them. But I noticed that Brother 
Paul talked chiefly about the boys who had 
come to the school from abroad. When it 
came to the Austrian boys the successes were 
soon exhausted. The Austrian boys, Brother 
Paul explained, were mostly without jobs, 
without future. Somewhat hastily he reached 
out for more cheerful subjects : had I been to. 
the Opera? Was I going to stay for the music 
festival in Salzburg? 

And quite naturally we came to talk of the 
choir and then of Professor Fraunhofer. I 
told Brother Paul about our pranks in the 
music room and how my conscience had often 
bothered me about it since. Brother Paul lis- 
tened with a little smile that seemed to bridge 
the years. “I know,” he said finally. “The Di- 
rector—we all knew how it was, but there 
was little we could do about it. . . . Did you 
know that Professor Fraunhofer had at one 
time been a member of the Philharmonic with 
a distinguished career ahead of him?” 

Professor Fraunhofer with his gray Loden 
suit and his funny peasant hat in the Vienna 
Philharmonic! That was news! I shook 
my head. 

“Oh, yes,” Brother Paul went on; “Pro- 
fessor Fraunhofer had a future once. Only, 
something went wrong—one of those trivial 
things—but I had better start at the begin- 
ning. ... You'll have to imagine a poor peas- 
ant boy with a talent for music in a little 
mountain village in the Tyrol. The chances 
were, of course, that the boy would never be 
anything more than the village musician who 
scraped on his fiddle at dances and weddings. 
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But it happened that the village priest recog- 
nized Fraunhofer’s talent. The priest played 
the violin himself, and after he had taught 
Fraunhofer all he knew, he sent him up to 
Innsbruck for lessons. 

“The teacher in Innsbruck was as enthu- 
siastic over Fraunhofer as the priest. The 
lessons went on for three or four years until 
Fraunhofer was ready for the conservatory. 
Between them, by pulling every wire they 
knew, the teacher and the priest managed to 
get Fraunhofer a scholarship. 

“You know, Professor Fraunhofer never 
said much about those early years in Vienna, 
but I got a pretty good picture of what it 
must have been like for him from a musician 
who was with him at the conservatory. He 
must have had a desperately hard time of it. 
The scholarship gave him a few Kronen a 
month, just enough to pay for a tiny room 
somewhere, to buy the music he needed and 
keep his shoes resoled, with perhaps enough 
left over for one good meal. He was too 
young and much too shy to get any lessons; 
so he picked up what odd jobs a boy could get 
and lived on bread and cheese—he did tell me 
one time what a luxury a plate of hot soup 
was for him in those days. And he practiced 
endlessly. I suppose the wonder of being al- 
lowed to study at the conservatory was 
enough to keep him going. He finished with 
a ‘first prize with distinction.’ And then he 
had a bit of luck: Professor Gaeda happened 
to be on the jury.... 

“Professor Gaeda was a power in musical 
circles at the time; he was concertmaster of 
the Philharmonic and Fraunhofer had im- 
pressed him. You remember how the Phil- 
harmonic recruits new members: instead of 
going outside and picking off outstanding 
musicians from other orchestras, they take 
exceptional young musicians and train them 
themselves. 

“Professor Gaeda told me once what a 
struggle he had to get Fraunhofer taken on 
as one of the junior members. The men in 
the Philharmonic constituted an elite among 
musicians, and the distinction was social as 
well as professional. A considerable amount 
of poise and social polish was expected in a 
candidate, quite apart from any question of 
his musicianship. But the social accomplish- 
ments were precisely what Fraunhofer 


lacked ; you can imagine how absurd he must 
have looked in a tailcoat. . . . But Professor 
Gaeda won out. Fraunhofer was accepted. 

“The next four years must have been the 
happiest in Fraunhofer’s life. He ate regu- 
larly now—in a Gasthaus, with other young 
musicians. He could afford to buy himself 
clothes. He had his salary from the Philhar- 
monic and he got all the pupils he could 
handle from Professor Gaeda. And ahead of 
him lay the shining future of becoming a full- 
fledged Philharmoniker. 

“But you mustn’t think that he didn’t work 
hard because of that first success. I know 
about that from Professor Gaeda and from 
others. When he wasn’t rehearsing with the 
orchestra or giving lessons, he was studying 
counterpoint and harmony with old Hasen- 
reiter. He had already tried his hand at com- 
posing and had turned out a suite for violin 
and orchestra which Professor Gaeda thought 
good enough to try and get performed. 

“You must understand that Professor 
Gaeda watched Fraunhofer with as much 
pride as if he had been his own son. His in- 
terest in the awkward young peasant became 
a standing joke with his friends. And, of 
course, it would have been hard to imagine 
more of a contrast than there was between 
those two. Professor Gaeda himself was a 
model of elegance, with a long line of dis- 
tinguished musicians behind him and with 
the entree to dozens of the most fashionable 
drawing rooms. But besides being a fine mu- 
sician, Professor Gaeda also had a big heart. 
He was determined to put Fraunhofer where 
he belonged. He invited him to his home and 
he took him about with him wherever he 
went. People shrugged and accepted ‘Profes- 
sor Gaeda’s ugly duckling.’ 

“For his part, Fraunhofer worshiped Pro- 
fessor Gaeda. Next to his love for music, I 
think everything he did was aimed at pleas- 
ing Professor Gaeda. Perhaps that was why 
what finally happened upset Fraunhofer so 
completely... . It was during his third year 
with the Philharmonic. There was a lot of flu 
that year and several of the violinists were 
down with it. Fraunhofer was to take the 
place of one of them ; he was to be one of the 
musicians who play up on the stage in the last 
act of Don Giovanni. Not much of a job even 
for an understudy, but it was his first ap- 
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pearance as a member of the orchestra and 
you can imagine how he must have looked 
forward to it. He had no suspicion that it was 
also going to be his last one—did you ever 
hear of the Leierthal tragedy ? 

“That was probably the strangest thing 
that ever happened on a stage outside the 
pages of a novel,” Brother Paul went on. “I 
was studying to be a singer myself at the time 
and I was there that night. Leierthal was 
singing the title role. He was a big man, ra- 
diant with health and high spirits, and a great 
baritone. He sang superbly that night right 
up until the last act. You know the scene 
where Elvira comes in to plead with Don Gio- 
vanni during the banquet and he sneers at 
her? Well, Leierthal failed to attack his aria. 
The orchestra had to modulate back to da 
capo. The conductor was worried, of course, 
and so was the stage manager. It was a gala 
performance. The Emperor and the entire 
court were there with some visiting poten- 
tates. A fiasco was unthinkable. 

“Something was wrong with Leierthal, 
but he pulled himself together and got through 
the aria somehow. By the time he got to the 
end of it, it was clear that Leierthal was a 
very sick man. He was clutching at a chair 
for support. The stage manager was debat- 
ing whether to ring down the curtain. I wish 
to Heaven he had, for just then Fraunhofer 
stumbled down from the little musicians’ gal- 
lery in back of the banquet table and shouted : 
‘He’s dying !’ loud enough to be heard all over 
the house. He was just in time to catch Leier- 
thal as he fell. 

“They brought down the curtain, of 
course, and there was a great deal of excite- 
ment. Leierthal was rushed to the hospital. 
He died during the night. The singers in 
those days all gargled with potassium per- 
manganate, and it developed that Leierthal 
had swallowed a whole glassful of it— 
whether intentionally or unintentionally, was 
never cleared up. It’s vile-tasting stuff and 
it’s hardly likely that anyone would swallow 
enough for a fatal dose without being aware 
of it. On the other hand, there was a rumor 
that Leierthal had had a stormy scene with 
a woman in his dressing room just before he 
went on—he had quite a dashing reputation 
—and one supposition was that he had drunk 
some of the gargle by mistake in the excite- 
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ment. There was no end of talk, even though 
the whole business was officially declared an 
accident. But all that came later... . 

“In the meantime, officials were crowding 
backstage and the blame was being passed 
fast and furiously. Somebody had to be sac- 
rificed and the blame fell on Fraunhofer—he 
was the one who had pointed the fiasco! A 
number of men in the orchestra who had 
never looked on Fraunhofer with a very 
kindly eye insisted that he had made the en- 
tire Philharmonic ridiculous. Nothing that 
Professor Gaeda could do at the moment 
could save him. He had to go.... 

“Nobody knows much about the next ten 
years in Fraunhofer’s life. He disappeared 
from sight. I suppose shame and rage and 
just plain bewilderment made him go into 
hiding in the suburbs. At any rate, that was 
where Professor Gaeda found him years aft- 
erward: playing the piano at a Heurigen in 
Grinzing. He was down on his uppers, of 
course, living off the few pennies he could 
earn by giving lessons to the children of small 
tradesmen in the neighborhood and hammer- 
ing out waltzes at the Heurigen for the wine 
they gave him. He had already come to look 
to wine for solace. 

“Professor Gaeda was appalled by the 
sheer waste of talent. He tried to get Fraun- 
hofer to come back to Vienna; he wanted to 
help him make a new start. It was already too 
late. Fraunhofer underneath his humble 
peasant exterior had his own kind of pride 
and sensitiveness. He had been hurt and he 
had never been able to figure out why. The 
subtleties of such a situation as that at the 
Opera that night were hopelessly beyond him. 
All he knew was that he had not failed as a 
musician and had been punished as if he had. 

“And there had been still another defeat 
for him. He had sought an outlet for his 
despair in composition at first; he wrote at 
least one symphony and one concerto. Get- 
ting them performed was another matter. 
His only connections in the city were Pro- 
fessor Gaeda and the men at the conserva- 
tory, and those were precisely the people he 
was avoiding. So he sent his scores to con- 
ductors who had never heard of him. The 
results were always the same. You know how 
it is: music by an unknown... hardly worth 
looking at.... 
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“T don’t know how good a composer was 
lost in Fraunhofer. I never saw the scores. 
Fraunhofer had already burned them when 
Professor Gaeda found him. But the music 
he played in church that time at our jubi- 
lee—do you remember ?—that was the last 
movement of his symphony. I was struck by 
it at the time and thought it was some music 
of Bruckner’s I hadn’t heard before: it had 
the same heaven-storming wildness and the 
same startling flashes of joy.... 

“Well, Professor Gaeda saw that it was no 
use and he came to our Director. There hap- 
pened to be a place that could be made to fit 
Fraunhofer and that was how he came to be 
with us. We tried our best to make him feel 
at home. The Director overlooked many 
things and even put up with his drinking for 
the sake of what Fraunhofer had suffered. 
He even overlooked that unscheduled organ 
solo that time...” Brother Paul chuckled 
softly. “You remember that, don’t you?” 

Yes, I remembered... 

It was in the spring of 1914. The occasion 
was some anniversary of the order or of the 
school, I forget which. There were high do- 
ings: bunting and garlands on the buildings, 
fireworks at night, memorable feeds in the 
refectory, and for us more liberties than 
usual. But the high spot of the celebration 
was to be a solemn High Mass in the chapel. 
The archbishop was to come for it from 
Vienna, and Brother Paul had been rehears- 
ing Haydn’s Coronation Mass with our choir 
for months in advance. There were to be 
famous soloists and an orchestra from Vi- 
enna, and during the last two weeks Brother 
Paul took us on several delightful trips to the 
city to rehearse with the orchestra and the 
soloists. 

The great day came at last. We had been 
so keyed up with festive excitement that we 
were up even before the rising bell. As the 
carriages began to arrive in the courtyard, we 
crowded to the windows for a glimpse of the 
Church dignitaries and the archdukes and 
archduchesses who were patrons of the 
school, and of the other guests and parents. 

For once Professor Fraunhofer did not 
have to be summoned from the Greifen. He 
was already at the organ. The Herr Kapell- 
meister from Vienna who was to conduct 
distributed his musicians and our choir in 


the crowded choir loft. And then the Mass 
began: stately, solemn, and yet festive be- 
cause of Haydn’s almost irreverently gay 
music. 

Professor Fraunhofer looked wide awake 
that morning. He wore a new Loden suit and 
his face shone as from too much scrubbing. 
He played punctiliously for the responses and 
everything went smoothly until after the 
Sanctus. He was to improvise for a few min- 
utes after the Sanctus, and then give way to 
the Ave Maria by the famous soprano. Pro- 
fessor Fraunhofer improvised according to 
schedule—but he did not give way. The mu- 
sic he was playing swelled in volume and 
intensity, although the conductor motioned 
exasperatedly for Professor Fraunhofer to 
stop. Fraunhofer did not even see him. He 
looked as we had often seen him in class, 
except that this time a strange raptness 
glowed through his absorption. 

But we were too taken up with the comic 
aspects of the situation to pay much atten- 
tion to Professor Fraunhofer. The conductor 
was furious, and the soprano was piqued and 
looked it. Even the clergy down at the altar 
began to suspect that everything was not as 
it should be: we caught first our Director 
and then one of the deacons looking up un- 
easily toward the choir loft. 

Professor Fraunhofer was still playing. 
The by now purple-faced Herr Kapellmeis- 
ter tried to get through the tangle of musi- 
cians’ stands and legs and instruments to the 
console, but could not get by and gave it up. 
His next move was to make us pass word to 
the boy who was pumping the organ to stop. 
But Mayr, who was an older boy and who 
was taking organ lessons with Professor 
Fraunhofer and was strangely devoted to 
him, refused to listen. He looked troubled 
for a moment but he kept on pumping. 

Other priests were glancing toward the 
choir loft from the altar, and we were laying 
bets whether the archbishop would reconcile 
it with his dignity to look, too. He didn’t and 
after a while the officiant carried on with the 
service. The conductor had given up in dis- 
gust and was leaning on his desk, scowling 
at the music. 

The organ finally stopped. The turbulent 
crescendos, which even though muted had 
seemed out of place in church, had resolved 
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into a serene, almost joyous chorale. ... Pro- 
fessor Fraunhofer looked up blandly and 
the conductor pulled himself together. We 
had to skip the Agnus Dei entirely ; there was 
just enough time left to get the Benedictus 
in.... Brother Paul herded us down from 
the choir loft as soon as the Mass was over, 
so that we missed the conversation between 
the conductor and Professor Fraunhofer 
which must have followed. 

There was a fine banquet in the refectory 
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afterward, and then a few of us managed to 
sneak down into the village. Professor 
Fraunhofer was sitting in the garden at the 
Greifen, an untouched glass of wine in front 
of him. His eyes were not on the red-checked 
tablecloth as usual, nor on the shimmering 
skyline of Vienna, but fixed on the middle 
distance where the woods slope up to the 
Kahlenberg. 

He looked, we thought, almost happy 
that day... 


Earth to Her Son 
By Witter Bynner 


ORGET ME as you may, 
Mine is the will, 
Mine is the mother’s way, 


O daffodil. 


In spring I let you bloom, 
You fade, you bend. 
Your small seed in my womb 


I now intend. 








Credo, 1946 


By E. W. Tedlock, Jr. 


OW LONG the black words have gathered 
Like swarmed flies on smeared paper, 

And the thoughts come crawling like maimed dogs 
To fill a page with doom and despair ! 
Tmpotent, impotent, sterile ! 
Fling aside, fling off, rise, 
And make a bridal bed for words, 
Seize them and impel some fragrance 
Into instruments and ink. 
Better than this pondering limitation, 
Break to flowering and memory of flowering ; 
Beside this seeming sanity mutter like a madman 
But sting the dead flesh. 


It was lovely sometimes in the spring 
In childhood with everything big, invitingly big, 
Lovely for me to climb the hill 
To the smoke fires of autumn fragrantly burning, 
Leaves, dry leaves, from a dead summer, 
Cracking in the stove-pipe flue dug in the clay 

of the hillside, 


Roaring and sparking oak scents to the darkening sky, 


Flipping and flinging endless vitality. 
Remember ? Remember ? Remember 

When the morning glories opened to sudden blue 
There climbing the lath by the porch, 


And the morning drew honeysuckle into the kitchen 


door 
To tantalize and tear us between bacon and coffee 


And sweet honeysuckle and sudden blue morning glory? 


Flower! Flower! Flowering, 

A moment of sunset when the sky 
Flowered suddenly from a sun-red heart 
And shot fragile fingers of purple 

Clear to the eastern horizon; 

And the sudden look on the child’s face 
When she leaned to kiss me 

And suddenly knew she was loving 

And turned shy, tender, conscious. 
Remember the flowering ? 

And the old woman’s look of pride 
When once in rage I blindly attacked 
My enemies, and the sterile control of my mind 
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Fell to the flushed moment ? 

Remember the girl, the young lithe one, 

How the sudden hidden swelling of her breast 
When once I embraced her 

Touched my hand and she held her face to be kissed 
And light passed to darkness keener than light ? 
Remember the intimate night 

When with giant embrace 

It took me and soothed me, 

Crooned secrets trustful and strong, 

The night by the lake when the shadows 
Reached to the water and I flowered between 
Like an atom of both? 


Words are cheap in a wordy world, 
Weak to disturb inertia, 

Weak to bring form from chaos, 
But from an unsparing mind 

Let me write finis to poison, 

Boil and bubble it alchemically, 
Write an end to hatred ; 

Cornered tritely, like a rat, 

Look out upon the ego-altars, 
Preservers of the status quo, 
Gingerbread fronts, the trusters in power, 
Take a stand once and for all, 
Fling hate and push them back 

To make room for the flowerings. 
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Here are lively comments on the Mexico of 
las touristas—the language, the traffic, the 
churches, the art, the famous volcano Paricutin. 


Mexican Notebook 


By T. M. Pearce 


not write impressions of a foreign coun- 
try upon short acquaintance. And in all 
honesty, I did not carry a notebook to Mexico. 
But the old virus set in a few miles south of 
the border, the paper-and-pencil virus, and I 
purchased a notebook when I got to Monter- 
rey. What you find here are jottings from 
my Mexican Notebook, and they are the 
product of outright good will for Mexico. 
We found good will for Americans in Mex- 
ico, and we brought good will for Mexicans 
away with us. Nos gusto Méjico; nos gusto 
mucho. We liked Mexico; we liked it very 
much. We made comparisons, of course; 
sometimes they flattered Mexico and some- 
times they flattered us. The notebook will be 
our guide. What better place to start than 
with the language? 
The Spanish Language 
Why do most American tourists have to 
carry schoolbook Spanish to Mexico? Our 
textbooks must be teaching the Spanish of 
Don Quixote, judging from the actual con- 
versational use of the language in Mexico. 
Take the matter of buying something. Rec- 
ommended in my guidebook was ;A cémo 
se vende Ud. este? “How do you sell this?” 
But I didn’t hear anybody bothering to use 
six words, and I soon learned to get by with 
2 Cudnto es? “How much?” 3 Cudnto vale? 
“What’s it worth?” or simply gCdémo? 
equivalent of the American Indian expres- 
sion, “How?” The first time I asked for di- 
rections I tried g Se vaya este camino por 
aqui al ? “Does this road go through 
here to——?” The kindly Mexican an- 
swered, but he looked amused. There are 
two things worse than having a foreigner 
look at you with amusement when you speak 
his language: one is for him not to under- 


I HAVE ALWAYS SAID that I would 





stand you at all, and the other is for him to 
answer in English. All three happened to 
me in Mexico. But when I tried ;Va este 
camino al——? “Does this road go to——?” 
I drew a response usually free from need- 
less sympathy. 

Then there is the matter important to all 
travelers, how to find a restroom. My Span- 
ish handbook suggested that the traveler look 
for Un reservado para sefiores or sefioras. 
The first place we had occasion te look was 
too close to the border to set a standard for 
the rest of Mexico. In Nuevo Laredo we 
patronized a dining room where two doors in 
one wall were marked El and Ella, which 
should be transparent in anyone’s Spanish. 
In a hotel farther south we encountered 
Damas and Caballeros, “Ladies” and “Gen- 
tlemen.” In Guadalajara, one of the better 
hotels had Tocador, Sefioras and Tocador, 
Setiores, which could be translated “Powder 
Room, Ladies” and “Washroom, Gentle- 
men.” But reservados seemed rather scarce. 
It was useful to inquire for Um cuarto para 
setiores or senoras, “The room for men” or 
“women,” but inquiries for reservados usual- 
ly did not bring an immediate response. Even 
the dictionaries seem to be still carrying on 
the flowery language of Cervantes or Lope 
de Vega, with consequent losses in modern 
utility. 

At Taxco, I worked hard to tell a non- 
English speaking Mexican (of whom there 
are a few left) that my wife wanted to pur- 
chase a tray. The clerk understood my Span- 
ish for “how much” and “what's it worth,” 
but the word for tray bothered him. I kept 
asking for bandeja, as my Spanish dictionary 
recommended. Finally sign language did the 
work, and I learned that what I wanted was 
una charola. The word in Mexico derives 
from the lacquer or charol applied to most 
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of the trays made there. Not all my difficul- 
ties with the Spanish language, however, 
could be blamed on dictionaries or textbooks. 
At a polite gathering in Mexico City I pro- 
claimed, in Spanish, that the State of New 
Mexico was “melted down” in 1540, confus- 
ing the verb fundir, to melt, with fundar, to 
found or establish. It was first important, 
however, to find someone in Mexico who 
had heard of New Mexico. When I said that 
I came from Albuquerque, New Mexico, the 
question usually came back—,Tejas 6 Cali- 
fornia? Only these two of the United States 
seem to have made much impression upon 
Mexico. Nevertheless, Mexicans listened 
with great pleasure to details about Coronado, 
Ofiate, and De Vargas, the founders (not 
“melters down”) of New Mexico, and when 
I discovered a picture of the Duke of Albu- 
querque at Chapultepec Castle, the guide 
really had to lend an ear to my discourse. In 
general, the impressions I carried away from 
Mexico are that the Spanish language as it 
is taught in Los Estados Unidos and spoken 
in Mexico is at considerable odds with itself, 
and that Mexican history dwells at greater 
length on the War with Texas (which was 
lost) than upon the successful Conquest of 
New Mexico. 


How to Behave in Traffic 


On the basis of seven weeks spent in 
highways, byways, and calles of rural and 
urban Mexico, I would say that the pedes- 
trian stands by far the best chance of sur- 
vival outside the limits of El Distrito Federal 
of Mexico. In the Federal District, the driv- 
ing of cars is not simply a profession; it is 
an all-absorbing creative activity. 

First is the matter of horn-blowing. In 
Mexico City it is New Year’s Eve all the 
year round for the blowing of horns, whistles, 
and for other sound effects in traffic. A traf- 
fic jam creates bedlam. Horn-blowing is 
taken seriously even out of congested traffic. 
It is usually not wasted on pedestrians, but 
is saved for other motorists. One terrific blast 
is supposed to give right of way. Whoever 
gets in his blast first thereby claims the road. 
In case of misunderstanding, either over the 
right of way or other courtesies of the road, 
two blasts of el pito (the horn) are said to 
indicate the owner’s displeasure; three call 


the other motorist a vulgar name, and four 
add to the vulgar names and damn him and 
all of his ancestors. This horn language 
would doubtless be too concrete for safety 
north of the border, but in Mexico it is bal- 
anced by pleasant courtesies among motor- 
ists; headlights are turned off and on to sig- 
nal trouble, and one hand is held up to say 
“Thank you” to the driver of a passing car. 
On one occasion we traveled with a French- 
woman who knew the language of motordom 
in Mexico. She had to drive with lights on 
because the battery of her car was over- 
charged. Practically every motorist who 
passed flashed his headlights at us, and our 
own driver sailed across central Mexico with 
the outstretched hand of “thank you.” But 
she also properly insulted a couple of drivers 
who violated the rules of the road, and she 
condemned the entire ancestry of several 
more who interfered with her freedom of 
action. It is very exciting to have automo- 
biles speaking their minds in this way. 

But the real sport of motordom comes in 
Mexico City, which contains perhaps 90 per 
cent of all the cars in Mexico. It is a game 
enjoyed by both pedestrian and driver, and 
is called “Man against Machine.” The spirit 
of the bull ring dominates all relationships 
between pedestrians and motorists in Mexico 
City. Every Spaniard, of course, has the soul 
of a torero. He demonstrates this daily in 
the streets of Mexico. When a pedestrian 
crossing the street is threatened by an avto- 
mobile, he treats the charging meclianical 
monster como un toro, like a bull, and em- 
ploys all the arts of the bull ring to infuriate, 
avoid and, if possible, bring to grief his ad- 
versary. As everyone knows, whether un 
aficionado (fan) or not, there are two schools 
of bullfighting : the school of daring, and the 
school of serenity. To qualify in the first, 
one fights ¢ pie movido, shifting the feet; 
in the second, one fights 4 pie quieto, keeping 
the feet still. The latter method is doubtless 
of greater merit and is in high favor among 
torero-pedestrians. 

As the pedestrian in Mexico’s streets views 
el coche bearing down upon him, he esti- 
mates the course of the senseless monster 
and, matching wits against mechanism, feints 
with his body without moving his feet. His 
triumph so infuriates the charging Buick or 
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Cadillac or Ford that it almost invariably hits 
a lamp post, dozens of which lie prone all 
over Mexico City’s beautiful boulevards, al- 
though some manage to light up in the eve- 
ning despite their battered condition. If such 
& pie quieto technique is obviously going to 
fail, the pedestrian can always shift his style 
and fall back on 4 pie movido, executing un 
salto del trascuerno, or leap across the bull’s 
head (the car’s hood) in order to obliterate 
the driver’s view and ride the enemy to its 
destruction. There is even the salto del testuz 
or leap along the bull’s back, which would be 
the top of the car. As a last recourse, the 
pedestrian can always execute una media 
vuelta or half turn, allowing el coche to pass 
by with only the slight satisfaction of having 
made the pedestrian jump. In such cases, los 
carros usually do not strike a lamp post but 
go on with only their feelings hurt. It is a 
moot question who gets the most out of this 
day-and-night sport in Mexico, but everyone 
takes part in it, and of course the torero- 
pedestrian sometimes receives a cornada 
(thrust with the horns) and finds his next 
appointment at the hospital or the morgue. 

Night fighting has an added hazard, result- 
ing from the fact that motorists in Mexico 
City seldom use the lights on their cars; 
when they do use them, they turn on only 
parking lights. And except when arguing 
with other motorists by means of the horn, 
they drive silently until they are close to a 
pedestrian, with the intention of bringing 
their victim down in the shortest time pos- 
sible—thus saving gasoline and a long chase. 

Traffic rules are strictly enforced, of 
course, and all policemen carry screwdrivers 
to remove your license plates for infractions 
of the law. You redeem them at E/ Transito 
(the traffic court). Mexicans call their traffic 
fines los mordimientos, “the bites” of the law. 
We were lucky to escape from Mexico City 
without having received a cornada from a 
charging car and with only two “bites” from 
the law. 


Three Churches at Morelia 


The Cathedral—patrician and exquisite in 
tones of rose and subdued green-gold, very 
French, with tapestried effects of gilded 
motifs against rose tints on columns and 


walls, seeming intimate in spite of its great 
size. (French taste. ) 

Las Rosas—the golden altar screen, panel 
upon panel of intricate design, a maze of 
gilded patterns, with Saint Rose of Lima 
white and chaste in her niche above the field 
of gold, and children bringing flowers during 
Mary’s month before the Rose of Lima, an 
incarnation of the Virgin spirit. (Spanish 
asceticism. ) 

Sanctuary of Guadalupe—protuberances 
of gold in molded clay on arch and column; 
beads, medallions, fleurs-de-lis, acanthi in 
gold relief ; the story of Juan Diego and the 
vision of the Virgin at Tepeyac told in 
murals framed by hollyhocks of blue, pink, 
and white plaster with golden centers; a 
father lifting his little boy to kiss the foot 
of the purple robed image of the Saviour ; 
milagros in the chapel of San Antonio, thou- 
sands of them, covering the image of the 
Saint, spelling out his name along the wall, 
replicas in silver of human arms, legs, hearts, 
heads, and eyes, of kneeling men and women, 
of cows and pigs, and one troque (truck)— 
all of them tokens representing blessings con- 
ferred by the Saint; the cheaper wax mila- 
gros and the penciled notes on paper giving 
public thanks for answered prayers; the 
crutches of the lame; the braids and tresses 
of women’s hair, the ultimate sacrifices of 
personal vanity for the gift of health; San 
Antonio, La Guadalupana, and El Sefior 
Jests all working in one spot for the health 
and prosperity of body and spirit. (Exuber- 
ant zeal of the Indian and mestizo.) 

The peace of Bishop Quiroga still per- 
meates Morelia’s plaza, where at dusk the 
cypress branches turn upward as if holding 
something of divine bounty and grace, a 
reservoir in nature, matching the salon-like 
opulence of the cathedral, the narrow ascet- 
icism of Las Rosas, and the crude ardor of 
the Sanctuary of Guadalupe. 


Art at Guadalajara 


An exhibit of paintings and engravings 
by contemporary Mexican artists was ar- 
ranged in honor of a bankers’ convention in 
April, 1945. It was late in the month when 
we visited the show. The convention was 
over, but crowds were still viewing the pic- 
tures of Orozco, Rivera, Guerrero Galvan, 
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Alfaro Siqueiros and others. Some of the 
art critics were barefooted, little old men in 
soiled cotton trousers with ankles bare and 
feet set in sandals, two straps across a straw 
sole. The skin of their feet was leathery, 
calloused, begrimed. They conferred in quiet 
tones about what they saw, their attention 
leisurely and unforced. They stood in these 
halls with as much dignity as the Emperor 
Maximilian. Women and youngsters, unhur- 
ried, interested, entertained each other with 
the pictures and whatever else was on their 
minds. Occasional students— young men, 
some bespectacled, and well enough dressed 
—chattered, expressing ideas with both 
hands and words. Art was truly a community 
affair after the bankers’ convention in 
Guadalajara. 


One Diego Rivera Mural 


Diners at a table are holding in their plates 
nothing but gold coins. All are luxuriously 
dressed: three women in evening gowns and 
pearls, three men in dinner jackets, polished 
shoes beside high heels. There is one child, 
a boy who is weeping. The faces of the adults 
are hard and dour. One of the women is 
grossly fat; her dress hangs off her shoul- 
ders and her fleshy bust billows above the 
table. Another woman is a redhead, spare of 
flesh and sharp of feature. The chunky host 
at the head of the table holds his knife and 
fork upright in heavy fists. Behind them, 
standing, are two worker-soldiers and a child. 
The child is eating a mango, in contrast to 
the crying boy at the table. One of the work- 
ers holds a basket filled with fruit and bread ; 
the other carries sheaves of grain across his 
shoulders. Both have rifles slung around their 
chests and wear belts of cartridges. The cap- 
tion of this mural in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion Building, Mexico City, reads (in trans- 
lation) : “Nothing has value if we are not 
fed.” 

El Tanque 


There are many beautiful hotels in Mexico. 
Some of them are new and modernist in 
style ; others are massive palaces of stone and 
tile converted to the use of traveling guests. 
Architecturally, all are splendid, and the ap- 
pointments within quite elegant. But in some 
of them, old as well as new, el tanque (the 


bathtub) is purely ornamental, a piece of 
statuary, firmly installed and gleaming in 
white grandeur, but operative only on rare 
occasions. At a colonial villa in San Luis 
Potosi where we domiciled for a night, the 
bathtub was elevated. It stood on a kind of 
dais, like a throne, and one ascended two 
steps to get into it. But the piping was bad, 
and the water did not run in the daytime. 
At the hostelry we chose in Guadalajara, 
with its glass fagade, chromium trim, and 
functional architecture, el tanque was not 
functioning because the water pressure was 
bad that morning. There stood el tanque, 
spacious and comodo, but only to be admired. 
We paid homage to a number of other tubs 
that either had no water or only cold water. 
When at Uruapan we found a tanque with 
water running both hot and cold, we dipped 
deep and long. The baths of Nero at Cara- 
calle were never put to more luxurious use 
than el tanque at Uruapan. 

Faucets all over Mexico are reversed. The 
plumbing fixtures are nearly all of American 
make, but the plumbers are Mexicans. “C” 
(or “Cold” to us) stands for Caliente ot 
“Warm” to them, and so they put “C” on 
the hot water; “H” (which says “Hot” to 
us) suggests Helado, “Cold,” to them. 

Paricutin* 

In the hotel at Uruapan, we heard the 
most melodious songs of birds. One song 
had the sound of a flute, but with fuller tone; 
the other was a shriller but sweeter sound, 
in roulades that seemed to climb the scale. 
The bird that climbed la escala musical is 
called el jilguero. The other was el clarin, the 
trumpeter. They answered each other, el 
clarin with a series of deep-throated tones 
that lasted several seconds and el jilguero 
with a prolonged passage, rising in the small- 
est lovely gradation of sounds; thin and 
reedy, but ineffably sweet. These two birds 
were in cages in the part of the hotel given 
over to the public baths, el regadero especial, 
el regaderia ordinario, el tanque. Tile- 
trimmed flower beds shone in the warm sun- 
shine; blooming plants in flowerpots lined 
the paved porticoes; a giant palm stood in 





*This account of Paricutin, with some changes, 
appeared in translation in the July, 1945, issue of 
Mundo, a review published in Mexico City. 
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one corner where boys shined the shoes of 
guests. Cans of talcum, bottles of hair oil, 
bars of soap and other toiletries stood on a 
table. Calendars lined the wall, more decora- 
tive than useful, as only one of them showed 
May ; the other two were April and one was 
still February. So time lags where el clarin 
and el jilguero pour out their golden songs. 

How can the world of sunshine and ji- 
gueros be one with smoky Paricutin and its 
sulphurous wrath? Yet not twenty miles sep- 
arate the two, as night and day are always 
neighbors within twenty-four hours. Our 
good moments and our bad, lightness of spirit 
and stormy depths of passion enclosed in 
the bounds of time and the bonds of expe- 
rience ! 

Paricutin is a Tarascan word meaning 
“across the gorge,” and the name was given 
to the volcano by Indians who lived in the 
pueblo of San Juan, now covered by the 
lava. The tower of the church still shows 
above the wrinkled surface of the rock tossed 
from the maw of Paricutin. Paricutin still 
thrusts up fingers of flame, reaching for the 
outer world, struggling to give Uruapan and 
the rest of Michoacan the entombment it has 
visited upon the village at its feet. 

We took an automobile ride over the 
cinders to the foot of the volcano. The car 
slithered and chugged through ruts four to 
six inches deep, and came to the edge of the 
lava flow, where saddled horses were waiting 
for us. There were Indian boys there to serve 
as guides. The two boys spoke no English, 
but we knew enough Spanish to learn that 
their names were Ramon and Guadalupe. 
They trotted along, barefooted, beside the 
horses; finally at our invitation they got up 
and rode until their bottoms hurt, and then 
they slid off and walked again. Their soft 
voices, stolid manner, and sweet youthfulness 
were a delight to us. 

At the edge of a second and higher shelf 
of lava we stopped to eat lunches, packed 
by the gerencia (management). For a while 
Paricutin was quiet. After one mighty explo- 
sion it subsided, ugly smoke wreathing its 
sullen darkness. As we prepared to return, 
Paricutin began to stir. The yellow glare 
over and around the dark volcanic cone was 
pierced by a spurt of red flame spattered 


with glowing yellow sparks, pushing up, up 
into the shadow until the fiery mass turned 
to yellow smoke rolling outward into the 
edges of black. The image remains: first the 
pendent dark, with the radiant center, and 
glowing sparkles where lava cooled on the 
slopes of the cone; then the rumble, then 
the surge of fire, and finally the fount of 
flame with iridescent particles. Ramon said 
there was a song about Paricutin, and the 
two boys sang it together, their voices sweet 
and clear ; occasionally pausing for memory, 
then picking up the swift rhythm in Spanish 
words. It was dreamlike: the levels of dark- 
ness proceeding into light, the landscape 
measured in terms of stunted trees and lava 
heaps, the volcanic cone, the core of flame 
at the heart of it all, and two Indian boys 
singing in Spanish. 

Explosion after explosion came from Pari- 
cutin. It would meditate, grow sullen, then 
angry, and up would come a small insult to 
the outer world of space, then a bigger ef- 
fort, molten heat that could have wiped us 
from the charred earth. But Paricutin, for 
now, was helpless behind its own ramparts 
of cold stone; the little torrents of liquid 
rock that it sent out became a stronger cage 
to encase its force. Unmeasured that force 
remains, a constant threat to Uruapan and 
all of Michoacan, whose natural wealth in 
coal or oil the monster endlessly consumes, 
day in and day out, every minute of the day. 
The Indians lived in fear for months. Urua- 
pan still wonders what Paricutin holds in 
store for it. Now, of course, el volcén brings 
las touristas, a stream of gold as beneficent 
as its streams of lava are horrible. If Pari- 
cutin can just contain its wrath and go on 
with its “greatest show on earth,” el clarin 
and el jilguero will still sing in el patio de 
los regaderos, their notes of the trumpet and 
the flute delighting the bathers as they rub 
their bodies with “Te Quiero,” “Destello,” 
“Seaforth,” and “Bouquet Colgate.” 


The Mask of Morelos 
On the island of Janitzio in Lake Patz- 
cuaro stands a monumental statue of José 


Maria Morelos, one of the leaders of the 
Mexican Revolution against Spain and a 


symbol of liberty and the rights of the op- 
pressed throughout the Americas. The figure 
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took six years to build and rises 177 feet 
from the ground. It is Mexico’s Statue of 
Liberty, approached by water like the Ameri- 
can Goddess of Liberty and holding a light 
like the American statue. Morelos does not 
hold a torch, however, but thrusts his arm 
upward, the hand clenched. Light shines up- 
on the closed fist with its thrust of power 
toward victory for human rights. The sculp- 
tor, Guillermo Ruiz, labored under difficul- 
ties; all the stone he used had to be trans- 
ported across the lake in boats, and cutting 
the stone on the site was an engineering as 
well as an artistic achievement. The base of 
the statue is built in angles harmonious to the 
folds of the robe and the stance of the giant 
figure. 

Visitors to the statue may climb upward 
through the hollow center, which is adorned 
with sixty murals painted by Ramon Alva 
de la Carnal. They tell the story of Morelos’ 
life: his birth in Valladolid (now Morelia) 
where his father was a carpenter and his 
mother had been a schoolteacher; his work 
as a mule driver to support the family after 
his father’s death; his later education at the 
College of San Nicolas; his own service as 
a schoolteacher; his work as a priest; and 
finally his union with Hidalgo to draw up 
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Mexico’s Declaration of Independence in 
1810. 

At the beginning of the small stairway 
which climbs the arm of the figure there is 
a tiny room where a custodian displays the 
bronze death mask of the Liberator. A dim 
light suffuses the chamber, and the mask is 
not enshrined nor subject to any veneration. 
The visitor sees a broad face with wide fore- 
head and powerful cheek bones, an angular 
jaw and a mouth and chin that even in the 
repose of death show the dominance of con- 
viction and the power of will present in the 
living Morelos. 

Before the statue and on the walls within 
it are inscribed immortal words of this leader, 
who spoke not only for Mexico and the 
Americas but for the world. Here in transla- 
tion are some of these memorable words: 


America is free and independent of Spain 
and of every other nation, government, and 
monarchy. No nation has the right to prevent 
another from the free exercise of its sover- 
eignty. The claim, of conquest cannot legalize 
the acts of force; @ nation that tries this 
should be forced by arms to respect the rights 
of other nations. ... Oh, people of Mexico, 
if only my death could declare the victory of 
the oppressed! 











All-American on the football field, Paul Masters had 
lived up to expectations by becoming a Navy flying ace 


in the South Pacific. Then something went wrong... 


Jacquinot Bay 


By Curtis Martin 


HE F-4-U CAME IN LOW over the 

{ trees at the end of the field, landed 

fast and taxied up the runway and 
across to the revetment area. A ground crew- 
man signaled the plane into position, then 
the engine conked out. Burnett climbed from 
the cockpit onto the wing and down to the 
ground. He had his maps and some papers in 
his hand as he walked toward us, the para- 
chute bumping the backs of his legs at each 
step. He pulled off his helmet as he came up. 

“Everybody here?” He looked around. 

“Yeah,” George Peppin said. 

“‘Where’s Masters?” Burnett looked at me. 

“He got back early,” I said. “Operations 
told me.” 

Burnett was watching me. He was Annap- 
olis and he had that way of looking at you, 
searching, wanting to know everything. 
“What happened to him ?” 

“Engine trouble. Carburetor, I guess. 
That’s what the mecs were working on.” 

“Come on, let’s go get some chow,” Pep- 
pin said. 

Burnett glanced at him. “All right,” he 
said. “In a minute. Did Masters shoot down 
a plane today?” 

“He didn’t report any,” I said. 

“O.K., let’s go eat.” He went off toward 
the office to make his report. We got into the 
recon and started toward camp. Burnett 
would follow in his own jeep. 

Night was falling fast. There is no twi- 
light in the tropics. In the jungle, suddenly, 
it was night while out beyond along the crest 
of the mountains it was still bright day. It 
was a clear evening; the usual clouds were 
not hovering about the volcano and we could 
see the thin trail of smoke rising from the 
peak and standing off into the sky. 

“Looks like the Skipper is after Masters,” 
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Peppin said, as we drove along the wind- 
ing road. 

I looked at him. His eyes were expression- 
less but I knew what he was thinking any- 
way. “Looks that way,” I said. We turned 
off the road into the camp, got out and walked 
across to the mess hall. Most of the long ta- 
bles were empty because it was late and the 
other officers had already eaten. The Negro 
mess boys were singing as they cleared away 
the dishes. As we were sitting down Burnett 
came in. “Seen Masters yet?” he asked. 

“Not yet,” I said. “Let’s eat. He’ll keep.” 

Burnett sat down. “We're going out at six 
in the morning as high cover for a B-25 
strike,” he said. 

I knew there was something back of it. It 
wasn’t his custom to mention a routine strike 
at mealtime. “Yeah?” I said. 

But the food came and we began eating. 
George Peppin soon had the pilots at his end 
of the table laughing. He was a gaunt giant, 
big-boned and rugged although he did not 
weigh more than 180. He had been an All- 
American end in college football. He had 
played his last game about five years previ- 
ously and not many people remembered him 
now. One of the reasons for this was that he 
had been overshadowed by a team-mate, the 
colorful halfback Paul Masters. Everyone 
had known and still remembered Masters. 
His picture had been on the cover of Collier’s, 
and Bill Stern and Grantland Rice had de- 
voted uncounted words to extolling his 
greatness as a running back. His face and 
figure had become synonymous with those of 
the All-American Boy, his legend one of hon- 
esty, courage and brains. He was handsome 
while Peppin had a bony, hollow-cheeked 
face that only a middle-aged sculptress could 
love. It was odd that now so many years and 
so many thousands of miles from the football 
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fields of the past these two were still playing 
on the same team, this time for higher stakes 
and for keeps. 

“‘T’ll carry the ball myself,’ Masters said. 
‘We need the points.’ ” It was Peppin’s voice, 
and the others laughed again, louder than 
before. 

Burnett looked up from his plate and down 
the table toward Peppin. “Let’s knock it off, 
George.” 

“That’s all of it,” Peppin said. “I mean, 
you know Masters. When he carried the ball 
it was a touchdown.” 

Everybody laughed. Peppin did not say 
anything more and after a short silence some- 
one began talking about the sweep we had 
made that afternoon over Rabaul. 

Burnett finished eating and waited for me. 
When I finished, the two of us went outside. 
It was cool and a thousand stars winked 
slowly in the velvet sky above the jungle. 
The lights from the officers’ huts lay bright 
yellow across the ground. Somewhere a radio 
was playing; at the end of the recording we 
heard the voice of Tokyo Rose. 

Burnett and I stood silently while the oth- 
ers strolled by on the way to their huts, or to 
the movie area. Peppin came out with two 
young pilots. They were laughing at some- 
thing he had said. “Going to the show?” Pep- 
pin asked us. 

“Not tonight,” Burnett said. “See you aft- 
erward at the hut.” 

When they were gone Burnett looked at 
me. “You're going to be sick in the morning,” 
he said. 

“I am?” I wasn’t very much surprised. 

“Sick enough that you can’t go on the 
strike with us.” He was close to me in the 
darkness, watching me and speaking in a low 
voice. “I want you to get it all straight now 
before you see any of them at the hut.” 

“All right, I’m sick in the morning.” I al- 
ready knew what he was about to say. I 
waited for the details. 

“The rest of us go with the B-25’s the way 
I told you at oh-six-hundred. You're in bed 
when we leave the camp and be sure none of 
the squadron sees you. After we have all 
taken off, you take off close enough behind 
us so that you are damned sure you don’t 
lose us.” 
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“T’m not interested,” I said. “Give the job 
to somebodv else, or forget about it.” 

“It’s not only my idea, John,” he said. “The 
Old Man is interested too.” 

“All right, but get somebody else to do it.” 

“You’re doing it, John. It’s an order.” 

“Tf that’s the way you feel about it.” 

“That’s it. You know what to do. I’ll leave 
the rest up to you.” 

I didn’t like it, any of it. My feelings about 
the entire matter were just what the feelings 
of the rest of the squadron were, but I didn’t 
want to be the finger. It was all a mess. It 
had a meaning bigger than anything you 
could see on the surface. I’m no moralist and 
I didn’t like Masters, but it was bigger than 
that. I didn’t like the situation he had gotten 
us all into. I didn’t like any of it. But some- 
thing definitely had to be done and I could 
see that it was my duty to do it. If I hadn't 
been the Exec I wouldn’t have done it, orders 
or not, but if I hadn’t been the Exec, Burnett 
wouldn’t have ordered me to do it. “God damn 
him,” I said. 

Burnett put his hand on my arm. It wasn’t 
like him to do that and I knew that he didn’t 
like it either. Masters’ reputation, the pub- 
licity the Navy had given him, his good looks, 
all of those things entered into it and made it 
all the more repugnant. He was a typical 
American in the eyes of America, and in our 
eyes too. We couldn’t shake that. It had been 
poured into us for too many years by too 
many men who make their living writing 
sports. It was almost like besmirching the 
flag, or American Motherhood, or something 
like that. I was all mixed up, but like Bur- 
nett and the Old Man I knew that it had to 
end somewhere, that something had to be 
done about it. 

“Don’t let him become suspicious,” Bur- 
nett said. “That would queer the whole 
works.” 

To hell with it. “All right,” I said. 

Burnett slapped my shoulder. “Going to 
the show? Maybe you'd better.” 

“No, I’m going to the hut and get sick,” 
I said. 

“T’ve got to go to the office and find out 
the set-up for the strike in the morning. See 
you at the hut later.” 

I walked off and left him standing there. 
The light was on in our quonset when I got 
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there but the long room was empty. I was 
glad of that. The army cots stood in two rows 
down each side. The table beneath the light 
was littered with worn magazines. A deck of 
cards was scattered across the table top. The 
faces of the cards were dirty. It was very 
quiet inside the room. I stood listening. Far 
away through the night I could hear the 
sounds of the movie. I picked up a magazine 
and slammed it down on the floor. The noise 
was big for a moment, then the night was 
quieter than before. I looked over at Masters’ 
bunk. On a little stand beside the bed was a 
photograph of a golden-haired girl. It was 
his sister, I knew. I wished it had been only 
his girl. “God damn,” I said, for the second 
time that night. I wondered where he was. I 
hoped he didn’t come in while I was alone in 
the hut. 

I went over and lay down on my bunk and 
closed my eyes. I tried to stop thinking but 
the whole thing kept going through my mind 
—Masters, Peppin, touchdowns, planes shot 
down, the ace system. That had been a mis- 
take which the Army and Navy had begun to 
correct almost too late. After all, war wasn’t 
a football game. But a lot of men thought it 
was, especiaily in the Air Corps. That was 
what made it so tough for Masters. The spot- 
light was still on him because the Navy had 
given him a big play. I suppose he thought he 
had to deliver. Or maybe it was something 
inside of him that made him the way he was. 
That was Peppin’s opinion and Peppin ought 
to know ; he had played four years of football 
with him. To hear Peppin tell it, this was 
nothing new. It was simply the first time the 
chips were really down and out in the open 
where you could see who was doing what. It 
was the first time it was up to Masters him- 
self, without ten men to block for him. That 
was Peppin’s story, and all the youngsters in 
the squadron followed Peppin and not Mas- 
ters. Maybe that had something to do with 
it too. It was Masters’ hard luck that Peppin 
was around. 

The screen door slammed and someone 
walked noisily across the loose plywood floor 
of the hut. I pretended to be asleep. The 
footsteps stopped at the table. I listened for 
the rustle of a magazine or some sound. 
There was none. Opening my eyes a little, I 
saw Masters. His arms were on the table top 
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and his head was resting on them. He did not 
move while I watched but he did not seem to 
be relaxed. His back and neck looked tight 
and strained. 

I lay waiting. I knew that he was going to 
speak to me. After a long time he called. 
“John.” 

I twisted about as though I had been asleep 
and when he called again I looked at him. 
“Yeah?” 

He was sitting upright now. “You awake, 
John ?” 

“Partly.” 

“I want to talk to you,” he said. 

Oh God, I thought, now they’re working 
on me from both angles. “Is it important ?” 
Beginning to hate myself, I said, “I’m not 
feeling very good. Hand me that canteen, 
will you?” 

He brought the canteen over and I lifted 
my head and took a long drink, then lay back 
and closed my eyes. I could feel him standing 
beside the bed. I began to wish that Burnett 
or someone would come in. “Thanks,” I said, 
to break the silence. 

“What is it, your belly?” he asked. 

“Yeah, I guess so.” 

“Well, I guess what I wanted to say can 
wait.” He went back to the table and sat 
down. I looked at him once and he was star- 
ing across the room and out into the dark- 
ness beyond the end of the hut. 

In a little while Burnett came in. Peppin 
and the others were close behind him. I sat 
up and took another drink of water. Burnett 
looked at me and then at Masters. 

“How was the show?” I asked Peppin. 

“As good as any of them. Didn’t you go?” 

“No, I got a gut ache,” I said. 

“Tough,” Peppin said, and grinned. 

Somebody was arguing about Hedy La- 
marr and Joan Bennett and someone was 
stating his opinion of jet propulsion. Masters 
left the table and went to his bed. Burnett 
watched him, then flipped open a magazine 
as Masters turned around. I lay down again. 
A pebble rattled on the iron roof of the quon- 
set and Peppin went to the end of the hut 
and, looking out through the screen, good- 
naturedly cursed the disturber. 

After a half hour Burnett stood up. “Well, 
it’s another early day tomorrow,” he said in 
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a loud voice. He looked at me. “How you 
feeling?” 

“Like hell,” I said truthfully. 

In a little while everyone was in bed ex- 
cept Peppin. He was sitting at the table in 
his shorts writing a letter. In a few minutes 
he stood up, bony and yellow-skinned. His 
face was full of shadows and his eyes were 
hidden in the gaunt face. His glance met mine 
as he lifted his hand to pull the light cord 
and he winked just before the light went out. 
He walked to his bed in the darkness and 
afterward there were no more sounds except 
those of resting and sleeping men. It was a 
long time before I went to sleep. 

Burnett had everyone up the next morn- 
ing while it was still dark. He asked me how 
I was feeling and I said I guessed I would 
take the day off. He told me to turn into sick 
bay after breakfast. The squadron went out 
to eat. I lay in the bed and watched them go. 
Masters had not said anything to anyone. He 
looked at me just before he went out into 
the morning darkness. 

I lay jn the bed actually feeling sick. When 
I was sure they had gone to the field, I got 
up and dressed and had a hurried breakfast. 
On the way to the field, I heard the squadron 
taking off and saw them one by one in the 
purple morning light as they went out fast 
over the trees at the end of the runway. I 
stopped the jeep until I had counted all of 
them, then I raced for my plane. It was al- 
ready warmed up. A crewman was sitting in 
the cockpit. He jumped down when he saw 
me. “She’s ready, sir,” he said. “Mr. Burnett 
told me you would be a little late and to have 
her ready.” 

I struggled into the parachute and climbed 
into the plane. There was no traffic on the 
runway and I got a green light as soon as I 
taxied out. The plane left the ground quickly 
and as I went up over the trees into the rose 
and purple morning I felt a little better. 

I loafed on the way to the point where the 
squadron was to rendezvous with the B-25’s, 
which were coming from another field. I 
clicked my radio on and increased the volume 
in order not to miss any talk that might pass 
between the members of the squadron. 

When I was certain that all planes in- 
volved in the strike had moved out from the 
rendezvous, I set the course and started out 


to catch up with them. I wanted to have them 
in sight before they passed over Cape Saint 
George because the Japs often waited for us 
there. I spotted the big formation of bomb- 
ers first, flying in echelons of echelons, then 
like shadows far above them I saw the squad- 
ron of fighters. 

The Japs jumped the B-25’s over Saint 
George Channel. The bombers flew on with- 
out a ripple in their formation and our fight- 
ers streaked from above like falcons. Within 
a minute the sky was filled with a melee of 
swooping planes, and some of the chill and 
excitement came to me even though I was 
far away. 

I had heard several commands and an- 
swers over the radio circuit to which I was 
listening, but I was waiting for Masters’ 
call. Just when the dogfight was beginning, 
I heard his voice. I knew it well. I even an- 
ticipated what he was going to say. “One six 
four Baker—this is one six four Nan.” He 
was calling Burnett. Burnett answered 
quickly, then Masters’ voice again. “Engine 
trouble. Request permission to continue 
along.” I spotted his plane, far out of the 
fighting, high above and turning away from 
the battle. “Permission granted,” Burnett 
said. I could tell that he was busy. 

All that I had to do was to follow Masters. 
It would be an accident if he saw me, because 
using field glasses I was able to stay far be- 
hind him and yet keep him in sight. I had had 
too many Zeros sneak up close on my tail to 
be worried about his spotting me at long 
range. I was hoping against hope that he 
would go straight home. 

Instead of going home, he went south in a 
wide circle. Beneath us lay the mountainous 
green island of New Britain. Near Rabaul I 
could see the three ugly volcanic peaks, the 
larger one in the center and the smaller twins 
on either side, which were known as the 
Mother and Daughters. Masters swung 
down the coast and high over Jacquinot Bay, 
then set a direct course for home. After he 
left the formation, I had seen no other plane 
but his. 

I followed him until I saw him begin the 
landing circle at our home field, then I flew 
out to sea. It was up to him now. I felt the 
sweat running in the palms of my hands as I 
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thought about what it might mean to him 
during the long years of his future. 

When I returned, Empress Augusta Bay 
lay smooth and green. A few small boats 
were moving from the shore toward the sup- 
ply ships far down the bay. Over the island 
my plane began to buck and it was rough 
coming in. I bounced hard four times on the 
landing and wasn’t feeling very happy when 
I got out of the plane. 

“Any trouble?” the crewman asked. 

“No.” I looked at my watch. The squadron 
was due back within an hour. I didn’t want 
to report to operations and I didn’t want to 
go to camp because of the chance of meeting 
Masters. I lay down in the shade beneath 
the wing of my plane and tried to go to sleep 
but it was no use. 

After what seemed hours, I heard the 
squadron coming in. I stood up quickly and 
began to count the planes as they swung 
round in the circle against the mountain. One 
more, I thought, one more. My hands were 
clenched when the last plane came into sight 
far behind the formation. Then I sat down 
and waited. 

Burnett landed first and taxied to the 


revetments. I walked over to meet him. He 
was busy with his harness for a long time. 
He didn’t want to look at me. 

“Well?” he said, at last. 

“Nothing,” I said. 

“Did he report anything ?” 

“T didn’t check. I haven’t been to opera- 
tions.” 

He nodded his head. “Well, let’s go. We 
might just as well go now.” 

Peppin and one of the others had landed 
and were walking toward us. We went into 
the office ahead of them. Burnett went up to 
a table behind which sat a young lieutenant 
commander. 

“Did Masters report in yet?” Burnett 
asked. 

“Yes, he did. Couple of hours ago. He had 
engine trouble when he left the squadron but 
it cleared up and he went on. Over Jacquinot 
Bay he ran into three zekes. Knocked down 
two of them and damaged the third.” He 
stopped. “How did you fellows come out?” 

“All right,” Burnett said. His head was 
bowed and he did not look at anyone. “Fine,” 
he said. 
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An articulate artist describes the immense ob- 
stacles in the way of success for the painter who 
experiments and refuses to become stereotyped. 


The Modern Painter's Dilemma 


By Hilaire Hiler 


the position of the painter in the post- 

war, atomic age, United States. With 
the best will in the world this is not an easy 
task: the subject is controversial and is so 
complex that any individual opinion is of 
only limited value. I shall, however, manfully 
attempt to tell the truth as I see it. 

To begin with, painting is a very expen- 
sive pastime. A fair-sized canvas, executed 
with good materials and well framed, will 
cost the painter about thirty dollars or more. 
This amount, of course, does not include his 
studio rental, lighting, hiring of models, or 
the incidental expenses, such as crating, 
shipping and insurance, which he incurs when 
he sends his work around—possibly only to 
have it sent back, unhung, by a jury of 
his peers. To send to all the available impor- 
tant shows each year costs several hundred 
dollars. Many of these shows give prizes, al- 
though apparently sometimes in scandalously 
personal fashion; see, for instance, the com- 
ments of J. C. Bulliet in the Chicago Daily 
News on the latest awards of the Chicago 
Art Institute! Many art shows are frankly 
commercial ventures which get thousands of 
dollars’ worth of publicity in return for a com- 
paratively snide prize. Every time one of 
these purported “art-for-art’s-sake” shows is 
held it actually costs the artists themselves 
thousands of collective dollars. Thus the 
artists pay to keep the “institution” on the 
map. The institution is there, some people 
say, for the benefit of the artists. Such set- 
ups do exist, but they are extremely rare. 

The American painter must have enor- 
mous publicity to find any place in the adver- 
tising system here. In order to get this public- 
ity he must work hard at it and keep one 
canny eye on the public. This takes much 
time and considerable expense in carrying on 


I HAVE BEEN ASKED to comment on 


activities which have nothing to do with 
painting. Furthermore, the artist who recog- 
nizes the need for publicity is classified, by 
some people, as a careerist. In France the 
word careerist (arriviste) is usually tied to 
the word dirty (sale arriviste.) 

Since the late Federal Arts Project there 
has been no direct official interest or encour- 
agement of any sort from our government. 
We have no Ministry of Fine Arts. Before 
the last war, European governments poorer 
than our own—such as those of France, Den- 
mark and Britain— spent many times as 
much per capita to encourage art. France had 
only one art center, but Paris was a world 
art center. We too have only one art center. 
New York, however, has by no means 
reached world status. Chicago, the only city 
which might possibly claim a poor second 
place, hasn’t a single serious and successful 
dealer interested in the modern movement. 

American dealers (and they must be sharply 
differentiated from gallery directors, for 
dealers are men who sell paintings) are un- 
der terrific economic pressure, as rents on 
Fifty-seventh Street are notoriously high. 
There is, however, no apparent movement 
toward decentralization ; on the contrary, gal- 
leries which formerly were in low-rent dis- 
tricts have found it necessary to move into 
“the” district. This situation makes the deal- 
ers conservative and commercial. 

Usually these dealers will not even look at 
a work with which they are not already 
acquainted. They can’t afford to. The ex- 
penses for the necessary build-up would be 
too great. For the same reason, God help 
the painter who experiments! The artist who 
wants to get along must stick to whatever 
stereotyped style he has become known by. 
He is “typed” like a Hollywood actor, and 
for similar reasons. 
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Let us suppose, then, that the painter gets 
discouraged with dealers and tries the mu- 
seums. I once wrote thirty-five letters to as 
many museums, and sent along with the great 
majority of these letters some photographic 
reproductions of my work and favorable 
comments by two leading West Coast critics. 
Answers were received from three museums 
only. One gave me a show which was a con- 
siderable “artistic success.” Sales paid for a 
couple of the better frames—no more. An- 
other museum told me what sort of show I 
must send there. I happened to have another 
sort. The third museum, one of the largest 
and richest in the country, referred me to a 
man described as the head of “a great spirit- 
ual institution” in the city where I was living 
at the time. The odd name of this institution 
made me somewhat suspicious. I dropped by 
the Better Business Bureau on the way to my 
interview. The files on the subject were in- 
teresting : the government had been trying to 
get this spiritual giant for years on several 
counts and had succeeded in “causing him to 
desist from the more extravagant of his 
claims,” but he was too canny to break the 
letter of the law. The man’s rating was that 
of a semicriminal. I lost interest. 

There is no serious publication devoted to 
the modern art movement in this country, no 
medium in which painters can air their prob- 
lems. American critics have as little personal 
contact with the artist as do the dealers. 
French critics had much more. This was so 
despite the fact that the French press was 
notably corrupt. Space could be bought in it. 
Self-respecting artists, however, would not 
take advantage of their poorer colleagues in 
this way—even when they could afford the 
fees demanded by the press! 

Although our press is not corrupt in the 
same direct way, to me the only difference 
is the degree of hypocrisy involved. The way 
it’s done here is that the interested party— 
dealer, artist, or “public relations agent”— 
puts an advertisement in a publication. The 
critical write-up will vary in direct ratio to 
the size of the advertisement. There is hardly 
any exception to this rule. It goes for the 
largest and most dignified papers in the 
country. 

Some years ago a friend of mine, George 
Biddle, sent out a questionnaire in which he 


asked fifty or so of the country’s top-flight 
artists how much they made from activities 
connected with painting. The artists ques- 
tioned were not young unknowns but were, 
in fact, established practitioners with hard- 
earned name value. They averaged fifteen 
hundred doliars a year. This would be too 
high an estimate for most artists. 

Teaching is one way to add to the income 
without entirely giving up the profession. Be- 
fore the 1929 crash, when chauffeurs and 
elevator boys were making at least forty dol- 
lars a week, a well-known American painter 
who is considered one of our best moderns 
was offered twenty-five dollars a week to 
teach in one of our most famous art schools. 
He took it. A few years later, having com- 
pleted a successful book on the technique of 
painting which was published by Oxford 
University Press, I was offered twenty-five 
dollars a month for teaching two days a week. 
I left it. 

Is this picture gloomy ? What is the painter 
to do? Unless he wishes to be a commercial 
artist, he must make his living as best he 
may in some other activity. Thus in his paint- 
ing he is automatically reduced to a semi- 
amateur or dilettante status, for art is a hard 
mistress and painting is a very difficult full- 
time job at best. If the artist should die op- 
portunely, as Marsden Hartley did, or be- 
come discouraged and take his own life as 
did the sculptor Flannigan, he may derive 
ghostly comfort from a short-lived post- 
humous exploitation. Sad reading is to be 
found in Eilshemius’ complaints of complete 
neglect, and in the account of Piet Mon- 
drian’s lonely death in poverty. I hope that 
Mondrian’s soul may get some satisfaction 
from the thousands of dollars paid for his 
canvases after he died. 

It may reasonably be predicted that Ameri- 
can art will remain eclectic, as it now is. 
Styles with which we are familiar, styles 
which have been widely and expensively ad- 
vertised, are more salable and more accept- 
able than experimental styles. The output of 
fine arts painting on a professional level will 
be very small. Many artists of great talent 
will not paint at all; frustration, lack of in- 
terest, disgust with poor evaluation and crass 
commercialism will cause their artistic sui- 
cide. 

















THE MODERN PAINTER’S DILEMMA 


The results are here to. see: isolation. of 
painting from architecture and thus from 
life; generally retarded and poor - quality 
painting ; very slight genuine interest on the 
part of the public, which has been bamboozled 
and humbugged too often; crowds of imita- 
tors taking advantage of great names. In 
short, an impossible situation for the honest 
artist. 

In the long run the country will get what 
it deserves: very little, and that very late. 
The national collections of European coun- 
tries are worth many millions. Where is 
ours? Who will teach the coming generations 
at present rates of pay? First-class men? 
When will our few competent and honest 
museum directors get out of the hands of 
Mrs. Gotrocks, who “supports” the museum? 
When the public demands it. You may point 
to the tragic careers of real innovators in the 
history of art: Cezanne, Rousseau, Seurat, 
Gauguin, Van Gogh. Will such tragedy con- 
tinue to occur today in the country of the 
“best informed public in the world” ? Millions 
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for gadgets but not one cent for art seems 
to be our motto. Our aesthetically literate 
public is so lacking in the courage of its con- 
victions that it buys for ten to thirty dollars 
each thousands of “art reproductions” worth 
ten to thirty cents each. It serves the public 
right. 

In my opinion, very few people of any real 
intelligence are inarticulate; it is only pos- 
sible to think in words. In my latest book, 
Why Abstract?, I ventured the opinion that 
some technique might be found to breach the 
impregnable wall separating the artist from 
his fellow men. Since making that foolishly 
optimistic statement I have tried to find such 
a technique. None is presently apparent. In 
my case, a voluminous correspondence, the 
publication of books and manifestoes, and at- 
tempts at honest explanation have all resulted 
in exactly nothing. I have today no place 
where a sufficient number of spectators might 
come to see my work of the last ten years 
or so. What to do? You figure it out and 
write me; sound advice will be much appre- 
ciated. 


An Old Face 


By Witter Bynner 


ND Now his hope is but a vacancy, 
With boyhood home exposed in his old face, 
An empty bird’s nest on a winter tree. 


Being no tree, his wintered face will bear 
Against the inhuman treachery of space 
No leaf, no home again, upon the air. 








The Green Gate 


By Haniel Long 


_— 1s the year’s December, when Rigel, the 
blue star 

Of Orion, rises at dinner over the foothills; 

And after dinner, out of my kitchen door, 

I watch the Dog Stars following the Hunter. 

In boyhood I knew him image of myself, 

That Hunter—and Rigel, my left knee. 


Across the fields of heaven the glittering hunt 
Begins. Toward the Sandia go the lights and dogs ; 


The circle veers, the hunt is toward Mount Taylor. 


Again it veers, and passes by Redondo 

In the first dawn. He knows what he is hunting— 

He always finds it, unimaginably new 

And yet the same, but he must hunt to find it. 

It hides, he seeks, and it is hide and seek forever. 

Your left knee is Rigel too, Compadre, 

And you are belted with the same three stars 

The good-luck stars, which belt your friend. 

Now is the year’s December when of all things it 
is good 

To think of those we love, and the world we love, 

All the beings we have loved, and all the places ; 

And to love the thought of these belonging to us, 

In spite of time and chance, because we love them. 


Have we passed Redondo this time? Have we 
passed Mount Taylor? 
There will come round again also, it is wonderful, 
The green gate, the lilac that shows the sky, 
The table where the tea-pot keeps re-appearing 
And re-affirming the heart, where certain hunters, 
Having found what they sought, rest and tell 
stories, and you 
The best ones of all, with a little smile like 
a Kwannon’s. 
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The carved wooden effigies of saints made 
for New Mexico's churches a century or two 
ago are more than collectors’ curiosities. 


Santos: New Mexico's 
Primitive Art 


By Willard Hougland 


Mexico’s religious folk-art is getting to 

be considerable.* It is now possible to 
speak of the santos which constitute this 
primitive art manifestation with the hope 
many will know just what you are talking 
about without too much preamble. These 
carved wooden effigies—retablos (flat panels) 
and bultos (carved in the round)—are more 
than collectors’ curiosities. Individual ex- 
amples are going together to form private 
collections, and museums are gathering in 
the private collections. Santos are important 
to students of art and science; they provide 
notable insight into the history of New 
Mexico and the ethnology of her people from 
about 1750 to about 1850. 

Soon we will be able to extract from pub- 
lished material a more or less complete his- 
tory of the santos. In an effort to fix dates 
exactly, students in dendrochronology are 
now examining the wood on which the re- 
tablos were ‘painted. Already we are finding 
names of those who made the santos—the 
santeros. Scientific analysis of pigments is 
anticipated, if not already under way. Infor- 
mation gained from all this research will 
enable us to understand in a clearer manner 
the santos and those who made them. 


T LITERATURE surrounding New 





*Books : Saints and Saint Makers in New Mexico 
by E. Boyd, to be published by the Laboratory of 
Anthropology, Santa Fe, this summer; Santos, the 
Religious Folk Art of New Mexico by Mitchell 
Wilder and Edgar Breitenbach, Taylor Museum, 
Colorado Springs, 1943; Fifteen New Mexico San- 
tos by James McMillan, a deluxe publication of 
Libros Escogidos, Santa Fe, 1941. Booklet: Ten 
Panels Probably Executed by the Indians of New 
Mexico, Hispanic Society, New York, 1926. Ar- 
ticles: O. S. Halseth and Charles D. Carroll in 
El Palacio, Santa Fe; P. Mangravite in the Maga- 
sine of Art, Washington. 


We are now discarding certain fallacies 
prevalent in the early days of santo collecting. 
We know, for example, that the Indians did 
not execute santos to any great extent; we 
know that the Penitente Brotherhood (flagel- 
lant Third Lay Order of St. Francis) did 
not have a monopoly on the making and use 
of santos; and we can be pretty certain that 
the designs of the retablos and the bultos did 
not all stem from the very early oil paintings 
and other objects brought from Spain and 
Old Mexico for the churches in New Mexico. 

In the making of retablos the santero first 
coated a smoothed panel with gesso. Some- 
times several coats were applied to produce 
a smoother surface which would take paint 
better than a raw board. Also, the thickness 
of the coating made it possible for the santero 
to incise either before or after painting. If 
the incising was done on a surface painted 
black, for instance, the white of the gesso 
showed through. A design could be created 
by this method. 

When reduced to black-and-white photo- 
graphs these incised, or scratched, retablos 
resemble in many respects the engravings of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
There is a crosshatching that could not relate 
to oil painting, and mannerisms in the draw- 
ing itself are more closely related to en- 
gravings or woodcuts than to paintings. 

It is not, however, strictly through this 
incising that derivation from engravings, 
wood or copper, is surmised. The retablo of 
San Rafael, reproduced here, is not incised ; 
and the photographer purposely eliminated as 
much of the color value as possible. What 
remains, mostly line, evidences kinship to an 
engraving, rather than to a painting. The rea- 
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son for this kinship seems obvious to me. New 
Mexico, during the most active period of 
the santero, was quite isolated. When traders 
did come into this part of the country from 
Mexico or the United States, they obviously 
would bring those things which would enable 
them to conduct the greatest amount of trade 
with the least possible encumbrance. One 
painting, even rolled, would take up more 
space than hundreds of engravings. Further- 
more, paintings were far too expensive for 
the average customer in a region where 
money was scarce— but cheap engravings 
could be sold. 

This raises some doubt as to the relative 
age of well-painted santos and cruder ones. 
There was at one time the feeling that the 
cruder the santo, the later its period; it was 
thought that all santos stemmed from the 
original religious paintings and statues 
brought by the Franciscans. If the hypothesis 
of derivation from engravings is correct, 
however, the primitive workman could at 
recurring periods revitalize his subject ma- 
terial; whenever a trader came in with re- 
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ligious engravings, the santero could once 
more remind himself of the church’s concep- 
tion of the various saints. So it must have been 
through choice—or lack of ability—that the 
cruder, more grotesque santos were made. 

The table that follows is a condensed ver- 
sion of an identification aid I have long 
needed. In working up this table I received 
considerable information from Dr. Reginald 
Fisher of the Museum of New Mexico; and 
I also went to The Catholic Encyclopedia- 
Dictionary, Alban Butler’s Lives of the 
Saints, and various other hagiographical 
works. I do not vouch for all the data in- 
cluded, as some is hearsay; further, I will 
appreciate correspondence from anyone who 
disagrees with the information presented, or 
who has additional material. It must be re- 
membered that a great many of the bultos 
have lost their emblems over the years. Also, 
emblems of the saints frequently varied in 
New Mexico from the Old World traditions 
—for instance, I have seen examples of 
Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario with the rosary 
replaced by a rose. 
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The santos reproduced here are from the Kleiikamp and \lonroc Collection (New York) 
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Jess Henshaw was a man of ill-repute if ever one lived 
ill-reputed; but when it came to his pet bear Tansy, he 
was a better sportsman than those fellows from Denver. 


The Liberation of Tansy McBruin 


By John L. Sinclair 


HEN THE GOVERNMENT 
W goes to the trouble of building a 
graded and paved highway over a 
stretch of country, it has one thing in mind: 
that the result of its expense and labor is 
going to do somebody some good. So when 
the new road was completed and ran smack- 
bam down the full length of Star Valley the 
folks all exclaimed “Halleluyah,” and figured 
with tolerable grounds that civilization had 
come calling on them for sure. 

The farmers and ranchers drove into Sig- 
nal Rock in pure comfort, be their cars ever 
so rattly, and didn’t feel a bump in a solid 
mile’s length; the tourists whizzed through 
only to stop at a gas station here and there, 
or take a sixty-mile-an-hour squint at the 
mountains to the west and say, “How pic- 
turesque!” And keep their speedometers at 
sixty until they were clear shed of the valley 
entirely and then say : “Thank God for that !” 

So when the road builders broke camp and 
moved to another project ; when the noise of 
the rock-crusher, bulldozers, graders, trucks 
and oilers died away—when not a single 
foreman, cat-skinner, shovel-wrangler or any 
of the human element responsible for the job 
could be found in the valley—the folks were 
all satisfied and reckoned they were on a par 
with any other competing neck of the woods, 
though any claim to woods couldn’t fall on 
Star Valley : it being prairie as prairie can be. 

Out on the wide baldies there was talk. 

“Great competition for the railroad com- 
pany,” said Old Man Lee Bassett, a dirt 
farmer. “Now I’ve got a clear and easy road 
to haul my fruit and vegetables out of the val- 
ley on my own power. I'll git me a truck.” 
And he was happy. 

And in town. 

“Sweet Land of Moab!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Ditto, a housewife of Signal Rock and a lady 


in good standing with the preacher, as she 
smiled on that long stretch of smoothness. 
“Now the Mercantile Company ain’t got no 
alibi but have them California trucks haul 
nice fresh fruit and vegetables right up to 
the store.... This competition will make a 
Christian out of the railroad company or I 
don’t know what’s what.” And she was 
happy, too. 

But the man who gave most consideration 
to the new highway was that no-account 
named Jess Henshaw, a man of ill repute if 
ever one lived ill-reputed. His house stood 
slap by the pavement about two miles out of 
town, and his land straddled both sides. He 
aimed to get some worth out of the bless- 
ing or his reputation wouldn’t be worth keep- 
ing up, and he’d be fit to die sure enough. 
He gave it honest thought like he’d given 
that plan of embezzlement twenty years pre- 
vious which had landed him a ten-year 
stretch in the State Pen; he set his thinker to 
work just as generously as he had when he 
swindled that Mexican, Ramon Sanchez, out 
of the house and land Jess now called home 
sweet home. He was a man honest and gen- 
erous in his thinking if in no other way; and 
he figured the road was built for the welfare 
of all mankind, but mostly for the easy liveli- 
hood and convenience of Jess Henshaw. 

He was that kind of man. 

For a month or two after the road’s mak- 
ing the valley folks would drive past Jess’s 
place on their way to or from Signal Rock. 
They didn’t wave a finger at him or yell any 
kind of a howdy, for he was a man they 
didn’t like : but they just gave themselves no- 
tice of him sitting on the concrete rim of his 
well all wrapped up in thought as to how he 
could do some swindling on the money-laden 
sightseers who whizzed by. He just sat and 
tried to figure out tactics on how to make 
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them stop and each give him a dime or two of 
their money. Jess, after the embezzlement 
and ten-year stretch, was a man satisfied with 
small currency provided there was 
enough of it. 

“He’s thinkin’ up meanness,” said the val- 
ley folks one to another as they drove by. 

But Jess didn’t have the neighbors any- 
where near his thinking. 

“Tourists,” he said to himself. “All they do 
is git goin’ by and don’t do me no good. 
They’re a mean old bunch for sure.” 

He couldn’t figure out for the life of him 
any way to make them stop at his place and 
pay him for the privilege ; he didn’t have any 
morsel of an attraction. The mountains off to 
the west were pretty, sure enough, but the 
same view of them could be had from any- 
where in the valley. Jess’s place was just a 
hundred and sixty acres of flatness, an adobe 
house that looked like a big hollow hunk of 
mud with windows and a door punched 
through it, a barbwire fence and the well by 
the roadside. And as every tourist car passed 
on the fly Jess just sat on the well rim and 
worried himself over his great loss. 

But one day while Jess sat, a car came 
along showing signs like it aimed to stop. It 
was a rattling old contraption that steamed 
at the radiator like a locomotive on the 
Frisco Lines, and it chugged and spluttered 
until it pooped out right at the well. 

“Here,” said Jess, “is folks who ain’t goin’ 
to do me no good.” 

The car was loaded in back with bundles 
and on the front seat sat three of the livest 
Indians Jess had ever seen in his life: real 
red ones with blankets wrapped about them 
and long hair done up with a tassel on the 
hind end. They just sat, didn’t give mind to 
Jess or say a solitary word. 

“Howdy,” said Jess. “You-all folks goin’ 
somewhere ?” 

“Water,” said the driver. 

Jess pointed to the well and told the driver 
to help himself. 

By a little quizzing Jess learned that they 
lived up around Santa Fe somewhere and 
were on their way to El Paso so’s to sell some 
pots. He watched the Indian lower the bucket 
into the well, slop it about till it was full of 
water and hoist it up to dump the contents 
into the radiator. Then, with a “Thanks, 
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pal,” the party was gone to leave Jess with 
his weary thoughts. 

He thought hard for just about five min- 
utes, then: 

“Eureka!” yelled Jess all of a sudden, for 
that pesticating problem he’d worked on for 
two months had come to a solution, and there 
before his very eyes the owner of that well of 
water saw it turn into a gold mine—liquid 
gold ; liquid with which the tourists could wet 
their whistles at ten cents a drink. 

Jess had once read in a magazine of an ex- 
plorer who came to New Mexico named Coro- 
nado. That, he remembered, was a long time 
ago—way back. And what Coronado had on 
his mind and was in search of was something 
called the Fountain of Youth, something 
that couldn’t possibly be much different from 
the well of gyppy hard water Jess had in his 
own front yard—maybe some well that In- 
dians had dug hundreds of years before Coro- 
nado’s time and had used to— “No,” he 
chuckled to himself like he’d said a funny 
thing, “not to fill the radiators of their cars.” 

He was happy at last and contented like a 
hungry man done had his dinner. 

The idea that came to Jess made him pert 
and businesslike, and he went to the house to 
get pencil and paper. He aimed to figure out 
how much he’d make a month if he chiseled 
seventy-five tourists a day at ten cents a head. 

The arithmetic tallied up to good business. 


NE DAY a month or so later Old Man Lee 
Bassett and his woman drove by on 
their way to Signal Rock. 

“Land of mercy!” cried Mrs. Bassett. 
“What has Jess done to his well?” 

Old Man Lee strained his neck to look. 
“Some ulterior notion, I reckon,” he said. 

For Jess had covered the concrete rim with 
a pile of lava rock he’d had a Mexican haul 
from the Mal Pais. It didn’t look like any 
other well in the valley. 

“And he’s diggin’ post holes round it,” 
said Old Man Lee’s woman. “Looks like he 
aims to fence it in.” 

“He ain’t up to nothin’ becomin’ decent 
folks,” grumbled Old Man Lee, “and on that 
I'll bet a Stetson.” 

But Jess was going to do more than fence 
his well in: he aimed to cage it in. He planted 
posts eight feet high all around it, and he 
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wouldn’t be satisfied with any piddling old 
cage wire ; he got regular four-barb hog wire 
and twisted it to a mesh that would faze any 
tourist who got the idea he could drink from 
the Fountain of Youth without first paying a 
dime for the privilege. And he made a stout 
door for the cage, too, and put a heavy pad- 
lock on it. 

“Land sakes!” said the valley folks when 
they passed. 

Then one day Old Man Lee Bassett and 
the Mrs. made a trip into town with a load 
of corn chops and they got hit smack in the 
eyes with the rudiments of Jess Henshaw 
even a full mile before they reached his place. 
What hit them was a sign big enough to be 
seen by even the near-sightedest of tourists: 


ONE MILE TO THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 


That’s what the sign read. 

“I do believe that man Jess Henshaw is 
plumb crazy,” said Mrs. Bassett. 

“What I believe,” said Old Man Lee, “is 
that he aims to do an injustice to the Ameri- 
can rambling public.” 

Before long Jess had his big and promi- 
nent signs posted for miles in each direction 
along the new highway. To greet travelers 
coming from the east, one of many read: 


You ArE NEARING THE FOUNTAIN 
oF YOUTH 


You have seen the nation’s Capitol, 
the Empire State Building and the 
Chicago Stock Yards. 


NOW SEE AND DRINK OF AMERICA’S 
PRIME WONDER 
CoroONADO’s FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 


At the other side of the approach, for the 
benefit of those going east and coming from 
the west, a sign told them how they’d seen 
the Grand Canyon, the Painted Desert and 
the movie stars; and it let them know that 
they’d be missing an eyeful of excitement and 
a mouthful of goodness if they didn’t stop at 
Jess’s well. 

Many of the tourists slowed down when 
they reached the well, but most of them passed 
on; and those who did park for a minute to 
get a drink of water at ten cents a shot some- 
how figured they’d been cheated. And that 
was all in spite of Jess’s long-winded speech 


on how the Indians dug the well long before 
Christopher Columbus was even born and 
how Coronado nearly got himself killed by 
just looking for it—and in spite of Jess’s 
telling how Coronado felt twenty years 
younger after taking a swig of the water. 

“This is the nastiest water I’ve ever drunk 
in my life,” said a man-tourist one day. 

“That’s the rejuvinatin’ spirits in it,” Jess 
told him. 

“Do you drink it yourself ?” 

“T live on it,” said Jess. 

“Well,” said the tourist, “you don’t look 
like any spring chicken to me.” 

Jess didn’t like that kind of back-talk. 

Then he figured he had another problem on 
his hands—a big one—and that was how to 
give his wonder added attractions so’s to 
make people quit whizzing by, and not get 
insults from those who stopped. 

What, thought Jess, did American people 
like to see most ? 

Eureka! He had it again. 

Snakes ! 

Of all things on earth Americans liked to 
watch it was snakes most of all. 

So Jess hunted up Snookie Hapchester, 
that hunting and trapping man of great re- 
nown, and asked him how much he'd take to 
go out on the Mal Pais and catch a dozen 
rattlesnakes and deliver them to the Foun- 
tain of Youth alive and healthy. 

Snookie said fifty cents per twister, six 
dollars for the lot, cash on the barrel. He could 
go out and catch a dozen any morning be- 
tween sunup and noon in the lava cracks, and 
six dollars would be good wages for the day. 

“A deal,” said Jess, and he went home to 
make him a snake pit beside the well. And on 
the wall of the pit he painted in big letters: 


SEE SNAKES FOR NOTHING 
THE MEANEST SINCE THE GARDEN OF EDEN 


The snakes gave a touch to the place that 
the tourists really liked, and all that interest 
got Jess into a zoological frame of mind. So 
when the Fountain of Youth came to its 
second anniversary it claimed not only rattle- 
snakes on the premises but a coyote, a bobcat 
and half a dozen prairie dogs—all supplied 
for a price by Snookie Hapchester. 

To give his place the Western atmosphere, 
Jess had his adobe house sandblasted, which 
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made it appear as though it had suffered a 
couple centuries of Star Valley weather; he 
built a pole and cedar picket corral and had 
a Mexican haul a load of horse manure to 
scatter over it—for Jess was a horseless man 
—and on it he hung a painted sign: 


Tuis CATTLE RANCH BRANDS 
Bar D1amonp K 


The nearest Jess came to owning cattle 
was a can of milk in the house that got itself 
evaporated somewhere in Wisconsin. 

“What you need most of all,” Snookie told 
Jess one late winter day when that hunting 
man stopped by for a minute to shoot off his 
loud mouth, “is a bear. Bears eat peanuts 
which you git wholesale and sell to the tour- 
ists retail; then them tourists can feed your 
bear for you. I don’t know any more profit- 
able investment than a bear, because of the 
tourists and peanuts.” 

“Can you git me one?” Jess wanted to 
know. 

“Sure thing,” said Snookie. 

“When ?” 

“In the spring when they git out of hi- 
bernation.” 

That suited Jess to a T. He'd get to work 
and build him a cage in the meantime, that’s 
what he’d do. 

“How much?” asked Jess, for he was a 
man in business and had to figure overhead. 

“Twenty-five dollars,” said Snookie. “And 
that’s only for a cub. I hear tell tourists like 
cubs best.” 

“Hell,” grumbled Jess. “It'll take two 
hundred and fifty courists to pay for it.” 

“That ain’t nothin’ for your turnover in 
business,” argued Snookie. “Think of the 
profit you'll make sellin’ peanuts to feed your 
own bear.” 

So Jess said O.K. 


PRING CAME to Star Valley. The wind 
from the west whistled over the wide 
flats and the dust rose high. The farmers got 
out their plows and harrows and worked the 
brown fields to a smooth tilth and sowed seed 
both broadcast and in rows. The orchards 
took on their show of blossoms—white and 
pink—and out on the cattle range brand-new 
white-faced calves tripped behind their moth- 
ers down to the waterings or played at butt- 


ing each other on the fresh grama grass sod. 
The sheep ranchers hired extra hands for the 
April lambing and said how they reckoned a 
ewe with a lamb was the most foolish of all 
quadrupeds and they’d challenge any man to 
say different. Jess Henshaw had his bear 
cage built and he sat the livelong day by the 
Fountain of Youth, ever ready to be enter- 
taining to any tourist who should happen to 
step on the brakes. 

Up in the high San Pablo Mountains the 
warm sun melted the snow. The brush 
sprouted leaves and the springs ran full be- 
cause of the abundant moisture in the soil. 
Birds that had forsaken the cold elevations 
for the winter had come back with a song; 
and the deer got sporty, the does ran with 
spotted fawns and the bucks grazed the 
heights with antlers in the velvet. The ants 
crawled over the rotted fallen timber and the 
stinging bull nettles germinated their seed. 
The aspen leaves were bright in contrast to 
the dark conifers, and all the mosses that 
lived on the bare rocks figured they’d put on a 
few more inches of spreading growth before 
the cold season should come again. 

And high in the pinnacled crags a mother 
bear came out of hiberation with two cubs at 
her side, and she fairly hungered for the 
taste of ants, honey and other vittles deli- 
cious to a bear’s appetite. She felt the kick 
of the sun on her back as she waddled down 
to the heavy timber; she took the descent 
slowly so her cubs could kcep up. She saw 
all the things familiar to her, for she was on 
her own stomping ground. But the only blem- 
ish to the natural forest she could see was a 
two-legged human being named Snookie 
Hapchester—him straddling a bay pony that 
trod the spruce-needle mat at a steady walk. 
He held a thirty-thirty Winchester on the 
fork of his saddle, and two bloodhounds 
followed at the pony’s heels. 

Snookie was a man known far and wide as 
one who could take any furry critter home 
with him dead or alive, and he had his dogs 
trained to do what he willed by sound of 
voice or sight of action ; he and his dogs knew 
all about quadrupeds in the natural habitat. 
So it wasn’t more than an hour’s time from 
the bear’s first woof at Snookie till he had 
one of the cubs sacked up in a strong canvas 
bag and lashed to a pack horse, and the old 
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mother bear was scrambling up to the pin- 
nacles again, mad as a wet hen, with only one 
cub on her trail. Snookie was that kind of 
hunter. 

“It’s a she-one,” said Snookie to Jess, 
when they unsacked the cub and turned it 
loose in the cage. “And her name is Tansy 
McBruin.” 

“I reckon she’ll need milk,” decided Jess. 
“She’s mighty little.” 

And Snookie said that that was the honest 
God’s truth. 

For two years Tansy thrived on the feed 
Jess gave her, milk and the regular zoological 
bear food; and she ate with pleasure the tid- 
bits of peanuts and popcorn the tourists fed 
her for their amusement. Jess’s business 
quintupled in volume just because Tansy was 
there to see, and he doggone nigh got elbow 
pains from hoisting so much water out of the 
well for people who craved rejuvenation at 
only a dime’s outlay of cash. Jess reckoned 
Snookie had the right idea when he said a 
bear was just about the best investment a fel- 
ler with the Fountain of Youth could make. 

But Tansy wasn’t as happy about the situ- 
ation as Jess, because she was a mighty lone- 
some bear. On spring and summer days 
she’d sit in her cage and look off toward the 
San Pablos and wish she were up in the 
heights with all the rest of her furry tribe. 
She figured that among those peaks were 
rotten logs just crawling wtih ants, and bee 
nests just everywhere plumb sticky with 
honey. She liked peanuts, popcorn and dough- 
nuts—sure enough—but nothing was sweeter 
to a bear’s taste than a good lick at a bunch 
of crawling ants. And Tansy had reached an 
age when she reckoned there were he-bears 
up in the mountains, too, and times came 
around when a he-bear would be more wel- 
come to her than a whole Chevroletful of 
tourists laden heavy with popcorn. On the 
cold days of winter she would curl up in the 
little den Jess had made for her and forget 
that civilization had taken her to its bosom ; 
and even a sugared doughnut couldn’t coax 
her out. 

“Too bad bears can’t always stay cubs,” 
said a lady-tourist one day. “I think cubs are 
much cuter than big ones.”’ 

More than one tourist said that. 

And that got Jess to thinking. 


“Snookie,” he said one day to the hunter, 
“do you reckon you can git me another cub 
come spring ?” 

“T sure can,” said Snookie, “and I ain’t 
braggin’ on my virtues, either.” 

So Jess figured it would be nice to get a 
new cub every spring and not have any big 
bears around the place at all. 


HEN CAME the month of October when 

the State Game Department declared 
open shooting on bears just before the annual 
deer season should happen. Jess was kept as 
busy as any owner of the Fountain of Youth 
would be because of the stream of cars that 
stopped on the way to the mountains. Some 
of the people were insulting to Jess, but the 
dimes he collected from most of them made 
up for any hard feelings on his part, and 
Tansy fairly gorged herself on popcorn. 

But she was lonely and the saddest bear 
ever, and she itched to get to her natural 
habitat. 

She was a woods-loving bear done caged up. 

For twenty days the hunters drove by the 
Fountain of Youth. There were pale men 
among them from the big cities up yonder, 
wearing laced boots and red caps; they had 
camp-outfits piled high in the cars and all 
kinds of new-fangled guns and high-power 
ammunition; they had cameras with which 
they could take each other’s pictures standing 
beside the big game they sure as shooting 
aimed to get; and they knew more about 
bears, deer and similar varmints than old 
Daniel Boone himself—that brush-crawling 
son-of-a-gun of United States history book 
fame. 

By the time the last day of the open season 
came around Jess had had the sight of con- 
siderable dead deer and wild turkey getting 
hauled out of the mountains; and too, he’d 
heard from the sad empty-handed tempo- 
rary woodsmen that his damn woods were 
the sorriest on the map for any kind of game 
other than houseflies. 

Just after noon on that last day of the 
season Jess had collected thirty cents from a 
man and two women who had wet their 
whistles and heard his big line of gab. He’d 
gotten twenty cents richer, too, by the sale of 
peanuts for Tansy ; and then, for further en- 
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tertainment to his company, he went over to 
the pit to demonstrate his rattlesnakes. 

Just then a snazzy station wagon drove up 
and parked ; and out of it stepped four of the 
most disappointed-looking hunters Jess had 
ever set sympathetic eyes on. Those boys 
looked so sad over their lack of bringing out 
game that they were fit to die, and they joined 
the other tourists at the outside wall of the 
pit with the aim to watch Jess in action and 
forget for a minute their misery. 

Jess walked among the snakes as uncon- 
cerned as though he were in an Italian garden 
picking violets, and when any old rattler 
coiled up and buzzed at him Jess just prodded 
him with his stick and told him to quit it. 

“Now, folks,” said Jess, shooting off his 
loud mouth, “all these here snakes you see 
were born and raised down on the Mal Pais, 
that long flat of black lava you see in the dis- 
tance ; and among them are some of the mean- 
est rattlesnakes you ever met up with, and 
one or two of ’em are meaner than a preacher 
who don’t git enough fried chicken, and 
you-all know how mean them fellers can git 
when there ain’t no fried chicken.” 

Jess walked around fearless and the tour- 
ists could see that he was a man who had a 
way with snakes. He prodded a five-footer as 
thick as the calf of his leg; it slithered out of 
the way, buzzing its tail. 

“Here’s my pet,” said Jess, “and I call him 
Job, ‘cause he’s got a heap of patience with 
his feisty friends. He don’t care for nothin’ 
but his dinner and the lady-snakes; but he 
loves me, too....I wouldn’t take fifty dol- 
lars for this snake, folks.” 

Job nosed a couple other snakes out of his 
way and made for a corner where he wouldn’t 
be so conspicuous. 

“No, folks. As I said, I wouldn’t take fifty 
dollars, but if someone offered me fifty dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents I might consider it.” 

He waited for someone to laugh, but no 
one did. Usually no one laughed at that line, 
though he had used it often for just some- 
thing to say. The hunters were too sad to 
laugh or crack a smile even if Jess got so 
doggone funny about his snakes that most 
folks would bust their guts. 

But he did notice the face of one hunter 
brighten up. 
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He noticed a look come to him like he’d 
just thought of something bright. 

It was the look on the face of a bright- 
ened man. 

Jess saw him grab another hunter by the 
arm and lead him off private so he could talk ; 
and Jess thought: Maybe I can sell him that 
snake. Tourists like to take home souvenirs. 

The stick touched a medium-sized rattler 
which drew itself into a coil, buzzed like a 
hundred angry bees and set its neck ready to 
strike and bed its fangs in meat if Jess should 
step near enough. 

“Now, folks,” Jess told his audience, 
“here’s a mean one. I call him Feisty, ’cause 
he’s just thata-way. For two cents he’d 
bite me.” 

“Okay,” said the man-tourist who’d come 
with the women, “I’ll give him two cents.” 

At that the women laughed. 

Jess looked around for the snake which he 
knew would be best for the gag that would 
end the show; he found him, but when he 
got his mouth ready to shoot the line he had 
no audience. The tourists were getting into 
their car and the four hunters were stand- 
ing by Tansy’s cage all het up like they were 
excited over a big idea. Jess jumped out of 
the snake pit and joined them. 

“How about it, fellers?” he said. “Want to 
buy some peanuts or popcorn for the bear ?” 

There was one hunter among them who 
seemed to Jess to be the ramrod of the out- 
fit, and he was a heavy feller with a pale face. 
He held out his hand for Jess to shake, in- 
quired of the name and introduced the bal- 
ance of the boys, who all said: “Glad to 
know you.” 

All of them were businessmen from up 
yonder, and the heavy feller lost no time in 
letting Jess know that they had a deal on 
their minds. 

“We might as well be frank with you, Mr. 
Henshaw,” said the heavy feller, “and have 
you know the reason for our stopping here.” 

“Could be one of three reasons,” Jess told 
him. “To git rejuvimated from the Fountain 
of Youth, to see snakes, or feed the bear.” 

“No. . . . But are you sentimental about 
the bear?” 

Jess laughed and slapped at his butt end. 
“Hell! Do I look like a sentimental man?” 

“No,” said the heavy feller. “You don’t. 
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And that’s what gives us the idea we can 
deal with you. . . . We'd like to buy the bear. 
That is, of course, if your price is within 
reason.” 

“Tansy ?” 

“The bear.” 

“Boys, I'll sell anything you see on the 
place except the Fountain of Youth. That's 
too historical for anybody but me, and I aim 
to show it at the World’s Fair. . .. How come 
you want the bear?” 

Jess knew doggone well why they wanted 
the bear. 

“Listen, Mr. Henshaw,” said the heavy 
feller. “You’re an honest man and we're 
straight-from-the-shoulder sportsmen ; there- 
fore we can talk to each other without 
mincing words. . . . We’re from Denver, 
where I manufacture pulleys and piston rods, 
and any time you see my name on an ar- 
ticle of that kind you’ll know it is a quality 
product.” 

“That’s fair enough recommendation,” 
said Jess. “When I need a pulley or piston 
rod I’ll look for your name on it.” 

“Thanks,” said the heavy feller. “Now, 
how much will you take for the bear?” 

Jess settled down on his hunkers and the 
other men did likewise. This deal would re- 
quire heavy thought. Tansy looked longingly 
from her cage, wondering where in hell were 
the peanuts. 

“That all depends on what you aim to do 
with her,” said Jess. 

So that heavy feller, being a straight 
shooter if one ever moved a muscle in this 
day and time, out and gave Jess the actual 
facts. He told how he and his pals had come 
to New Mexico on the hunting trip because 
of a bet they’d made up in Denver ; how it was 
agreed if they went back without a bear it 
would cost them five hundred dollars and a 
heap of disgrace ; how each of the four would 
have to shell out a hundred and twenty-five 
smackers just to get laughed at, and such a 
thing to face wasn’t pleasant as any man of 
reason could see. To fulfil the requirements 
and get the five hundred they would have to 
show evidence, such as: killing the bear, tak- 
ing pictures of the dead bear where it fell, 
and bringing home the hide and meat. 

“Have you a crate for the bear ?” asked the 
heavy feller. 


“Sure thing,” said Jess. “One that’s just 
the right fit for Tansy.” 

“Splendid! Then you sell us the bear, crate 
it, help us load it in the station wagon, come 
to the mountains with us and take our picture 
after we make the kill.” 

Jess sat silent for a minute while the others 
waited for him to make up his mind. 

“T’ve heard of sorry hunters and low-down 
sports in my day,” he said finally, “but this 
here is the best combination of both yet.... 
For my part I’ll take one hundred dollars and 
not a cent less.” 

“Pretty steep,” said the heavy feller, while 
the three others nodded that he was entirely 
right. 

“But a price we'll have to pay to avoid dis- 
grace.” 

The others nodded that he was right on 
that point, too. 

“The hundred bucks will go to me,” Jess 
said, “but Tansy will need to git her payment, 
too; and not in peanuts, fellers.” 

“That seems foolish,” said the heavy feller. 
“For how can we pay a bear? What’s on your 
mind, anyway ?” 

“Tansy will git a fair chance,” Jess said, 
“and I’m sellin’ you the bear and not her life, 
and I’m not talkin’ no popcorn deal. . .. What 
I mean is you'll need to give her a twenty- 
five-yard run afore you shoot; and that 
means from when she steps out of the crate. 
If four of you cain’t hit a bear at that short 
distance, you deserve to go home disgraced.” 

All laughed heartily, because they figured 
Tansy fit to die already and no fooling. 

“Agreed!” laughed the heavy feller. “Get 
out your wallets, boys, and this means 
twenty-five for each of us.” 

Jess counted a handful of five and twenty- 
dollar bills. 

“All right,” he said. “Tansy is done sold 
and we'll haul her to the mountains. Loan me 
your fountain pen and I got a scrap of paper 
in my pocket. What we need now is a bill of 
sale.” 

Jess wrote out on the paper how one black 
bear named Tansy McBruin was sold alive 
to the four hunters for one hundred bucks, 
cash received with no gripes coming on either 
side of the deal. 

“Now,” Jess said as he handed around the 
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paper, “fix your John Henrys to this and 
we'll git goin’.” 

“There will be no chance of this being 
made public, will there?” said the heavy fel- 
ler, anxiously. “You know you could black- 
mail us. But you seem to us a straight guy.” 

“As straight as the day is long,” said Jess, 
“which cain’t be said of some folks in these 
here modern days.” 

Tansy was coaxed into the crate with a 
doughnut and it took all five of them to load 
her in the station wagon. The heavy feller got 
settled at the wheel and the car headed for the 
mountains. 

“Where to?” asked the heavy feller. 

“Aspen Meadows,” Jess said, “and I'll 
show you the way. That’s high up, near 
where Tansy was born. If my bear’s got to 
die she’ll end her days in her natural habitat.” 

“Fair enough,” said the boys. 


O" ALL the San Pablo range there is no 
spot more beautiful than Aspen Mea- 
dows. It is a wide flat of tall grass sur- 
rounded by groves of the white-barked tree, 
dark spruce and walls of high-pinnacled 
rock. The air there is clean and fresh, and the 
earth rain-washed and rich with humus. No 
human being lives within ten miles of it, but 
the animal population feed on the brush and 
each other and ask God Almighty for no 
other place on the map to be. Bear, deer, tur- 
key, panther, bobcat—all kinds of varmints 
down to the tiniest mites make it their home 
and call their lives content. But they forsook 
the open meadow when that station wagon of 
the heavy feller’s came purring along the two 
ruts down its middle. 

“Where ?” said the heavy feller. 

“Over by the foot of them tent rocks,” Jess 
told him. “That’s real bear country and the 
best place to git your picture taken.” 

The car came to a stop where Jess indi- 
cated and all got out with their guns ready for 
the kill. Jess lowered the tailboard of the car 
and had his hand on the latch of Tansy’s 
crate. 

“Stand back twenty-five yards, boys, as 
per agreement,” he said, with a doughnut in 
his hand. 

The men stepped back the distance. 

The door of the crate opened and Jess 
waved the doughnut in front of Tansy’s 








nose ; the bear sniffed at it and slowly put her 
paws out ready for a jump. Jess stepped back 
and Tansy followed, for she had the dough- 
nut on her mind and nothing else. Jess kept 
moving back with the doughnut. 

“Get out of the way!” yelled the heavy fel- 
ler. “We can’t shoot with you right by the 
bear. Get out of the way!” 

Tansy’s snout kept a foot from the dough- 
nut as Jess made his backward steps toward 
the rocks ; she knew she would get that tasty 
food in the end because that was just the way 
humans had of feeding bears. They want to 
make fun out of it. Then, when they both had 
reached a brushy wash at the foot of a giant 
boulder, Jess tossed the doughnut away from 
him and Tansy made a leap for it. 

Four guns cracked their fire and Jess bent 
low ; he bent low because he didn’t want to 
get hit, and he closed his eyes for fear he’d 
see Tansy drop all cold in death. Yet some- 
how he felt that Tansy’s days were not quite 
numbered—he had high respect for the cali- 
ber of the guns, but not so much for the 
caliber of the trigger-pullers. 

Four shots followed, and another four. 

Jess closed his eyes and crouched low. 

But from down in the brushy wash Jess 
heard the crackling of timber like as though 
somebody was getting through it in a hurry 
—a big-black-bear-somebody. 

Jess opened his eyes and saw no dead bear 
but only four disgusted hunters. “By God, 
boys, you done missed her,” he said. 

The hunters were fairly dancing with their 

rage. 
“Hell!” yelled that heavy feller at Jess. 
“What kind of a businessman do you think 
you are? You framed it so the bear could get 
away, that’s what you did. I’m used to honest 
business.” 

“Honesty’s the best policy,’ 
hunter, mad as a doused hen. 

“As dirty a deal as I’ve met up with yet,” 
grumbled a man in a red cap. 

“You're no businessman,” said the fourth, 
loud and insulting. 

But their uncomplimentary talk didn’t faze 
Jess a mite. “I’m kinda lookin’ around me at 
these here woods,” he said, “and they’re a 
natural bear’s habitat if I ever saw any. It’s 
trail’s end for any man who can stalk his 
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game honestly, aim and pull a trigger to hit. 
This ain’t no place for a businessman, but a 
good sportsman’s got a prime chance.” 

The station wagon purred and bounced 
down the rutty road that led off San Pablo to 
the flat floor of Star Valley. The four hunters 
looked sour but said nary a word. 

“Step on it, boys,” said Jess, happy and 
sitting behind on a pile of sleeping bags. “I’ve 
got a notion there’s a heap of folks waitin’ for 
me down at the Fountain of Youth plumb 
rarin’ for a drink of them old rejuvinatin’ 


spirits, and my rattlesnakes are gittin’ hun- 
gry for their dinner.” 

The hunters didn’t seem to give him no 
mind. 

And high up in the pinnacles Tansy had 
found a bush of dried berries ; they were un- 
familiar to her but she knew them to be 
natural bear food and nothing that came out 
of a sack. She took a bite of them and found 
them to be sweeter and more delicious than 
anything she’d ever eaten since she left her 
mother’s milk. 








In those days young ladies attending Sophie Newcomb College 
were cautioned never to laugh out loud—it was unbecom- 
ing. But there were plenty of occasions for dignified delight. z te 
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HEN I WAS in my late teens, my and about some writers of whom I had never N 
family decided that I needed a win- heard then —nor have I since. I remember liz 


ter in the South, and for an educa- 
tional shelter they chose the Sophie New- 
comb College for Young Ladies in New 
Orleans. I know that Newcomb College is 
now a part of Tulane University, and prob- 
ably as academic as Bryn Mawr; but at that 
time the academic tension was not great, and 
the school was housed in a beautiful old Co- 
lonial mansion set in immense walled grounds, 
with a tall gateway, where an old mammy in 
a bright bandanna always sat with a basket 
selling pralines. And the girls who went to 
Sophie Newcomb for a little knowledge pre- 
ceding marriage were the most beautiful 
I have ever seen. They had an easy gaiety and 
a charm that was particularly disarming to 
imported male teachers from the North. 

I don’t remember much about the school, 
except for passing in and out of the gate and 
buying pralines, and my enjoyment of the 
high-ceilinged rooms and lovely lines of the 
old house. I have forgotten most of the teach- 


that I made a great hit with her by writing 
a sentimental paper on the Brownings, ending 
with a reference to the house in Florence, 
“where these two poets lived and loved.” But 
she was greatly disturbed by my reckless in- 
cursions into newspaper life. 

I didn’t know then that Walt Whitman 
and Lafcadio Hearn had served apprentice 
days on New Orleans newspapers, or I might 
have been awed by my own aspirations. But 
I had had several articles and stories accepted 
by the Picayune and Times-Democrat before 
she found it out. And when one day I was 
called out of class by a message from the 
editor of the Times-Democrat, offering me a 
box for a performance of Aida at the French 
Opera House, Mme. Detreuil was quick to 
insist upon proper chaperonage, and to warn 
me of the danger of newspaper connections. 
And even though I assured her that I was 
not being invited to accompany the editor, 
but that he was giving me his box for that 


ers —all but one. This was a tall, distin- night without including himself as one of the 


guished dowager who presided over the class guests, she still questioned the propriety of th 
in advanced English. She was of the “old my having accepted the invitation. Newspa- de 
school,” a native of New Orleans; she per people were not included in her view of fo 
dressed always in silk—black or purple the larger literary life. O: 
—and her hair, which was white, was worn Mme. Detreuil gave me another lecture = 
high on top with little round white side when she discovered that I had gone down of 
curls hanging down on each side of her face. into the French Quarter, unchaperoned, with de 

Mme. Detreuil’s course was supposed to an art student from Chicago. When I ex- - 
give the girls a thorough conversing knowl- plained that he had come down to make bse 
edge of English literature, but it was mainly sketches and that I had wandered with him * 
devoted to reminiscences of her life in Lon- along the river levees and had afterward had . 
don among the literary great of an earlier lunch with him in the patio of one of the . 
generation, and to lectures on deportment. charming little French restaurants patron- " 
Her husband had been a member of the ized by the French Opera stars, she was horri- °9 
American legation during what seemed to fied. I had not known that it was then con- . 
her a particularly glittering social period. She sidered improper for any New Orleans girl ve 
talked a great deal about Strawberry Hill, to be seen unchaperoned in the French Quar- ste 
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ter, on the other side of the dividing line of 
Canal Street. But Mme. Detreuil consoled 
me with the thought that since I was not a 
New Orleans girl it would probably not be 
held against me. 

The season at the French Opera House, 
when opera companies came from France, 
was the great event of the winter, and the old 
Opera House itself was the cherished tradi- 
tional setting for many large social affairs. 
New Orleans girls usually made their bril- 
liant and elaborate debuts in its spacious 
many-mirrored gilt foyer. After such formal 
introduction into society, girls might go to 
the opera with young gentlemen, properly 
chaperoned. Before that, they were taken by 
their families; for knowledge of operas and 
other music was considered a primary cul- 
tural necessity. 

Correct deportment at the theater was one 
of the things dwelt upon at great length by 
Mme. Detreuil. “I was at the Opera the other 
night, and I saw some young ladies who were 
behaving in a most unbecoming manner. They 
were attracting attention to themselves in a 
way that no well-bred person should do. They 
were actually laughing out loud! I am sure 
they were not Sophie Newcomb girls—I 
should feel very mortified indeed if I thought 
any of my girls would act in such a boisterous, 
unbecoming manner!” 

For some reason Mme. Detreuil—whose 
guardianship was spiritual rather than actual 
and who had no part in school restrictions 
since she lived at home—was not unsympa- 
thetic when I early tired of the monotony of 
dormitory life and, with a girl from Texas, 
found a tiny room at the top of one of New 
Orleans’ most exclusive pensions. It was con- 
sidered exclusive because it was run by one 
of the best “old families” of the city, and 
doubtless was approved of by Mme. Detreuil 
for the same reason. The family who ran it 
was supposed to be impoverished ; the man- 
ner of living and the table set gave anything 
but that impression. We reveled in chicken 
gumbo, crabmeat, fresh shrimp, and other 
famed New Orleans dishes, and in midnight 
oyster-loafs obtained, without dormitory 
stealth, from a neighborhood stand. Our room 
had a fireplace no bigger than a postage stamp, 
and an old Negro mammy grumbled up the 
steep staircase every morning to light the fire 


and bring us our small cups of coffee—re- 
ligiously prescribed in New Orleans to pre- 
vent malaria. 

Mammy in her way was as good a guard- 
ian as Mme. Detreuil. She gave the small 
children of the family the same precepts we 
had heard at school about tone of voice being 
the surest gauge of good breeding. And she 
included us in her capacious tutelage. Once 
when I made a disparaging remark about a 
standoffish Northern visitor, she said, “Huh, 
you needn’t go talkin’ that way. You can’t 
fool me, chile. You know right well he jes’ 
pintin’ his ears to know you!” And she told 
us to remember that the young gentlemen in 
New Orleans who talked more didn’t mean 
all they said, and the better looking they were, 
the less they were to be believed. 

Ever so often Mammy would indicate, to 
each boarder in turn, that she was short just 
a nickel or a dime of the amount needed for 
a ticket to the theater, where she could sit in 
the “pit” and see the plays then being given 
by a stock company. In New Orleans the pit 
meant the gallery, largely reserved for col- 
ored people. Mammy said the last play she 
saw was Romeo and Juliet, and when I asked 
her if she liked it, she said she didn’t. Too 
much love in it. “Why, Mammy,” I said, 
“don’t you love people, don’t you love your 
husband ?” 

“Yes, I laks him, same as I laks you—but 
it is jes’ nacheral love. All that dead-an’-dy- 
ing, go-to-de-moon-an -git-her kind of love— 
maybe dat is white folks’ kind of love, but it 
ain’t the way cullud folks love!” 

Meantime, out of school hours and over 
weekends, my Texas schoolmate and I thor- 
oughly explored New Orleans. We went to 
performances at the French Opera House 
as often as we liked; we went to the long 
Sunday breakfasts at Begue’s, and visited the 
Café Louisianne and Antoine’s ; and we made 
early morning visits to the French market for 
coffee. We learned the French Quarter by 
heart—all the old doorways, lacy iron bal- 
conies, and hidden patios; the house of Paul 
Morphy, the great chess-player ; the Spanish 
Cabildo and the Cathedral, where we both 
fell in love with a young French priest in a 
brown robe, and envied the girls who went 
to him for confession. And we visited the old 
St. Louis Hotel, boarded up and dusty, with 
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its huge slave block in the dusk-lit foyer be- 
low the grand staircase—probably the same 
auction block that Lincoln saw when he vis- 
ited New Orleans as a flat-boatman, and one 
of those that Walt Whitman saw, to com- 
memorate later in verse. I have often thought 
since what a picture in the eyes of the Illinois 
flat-boatman that old rotunda in the St. Louis 
Hotel must have made, with its glittering 
splendor and brilliantly heterogeneous crowd 
of Creole dandies and planters, Yankee of- 
ficers in uniform, merchants and rivermen, 
and ladies dressed in the traditional Spanish 
black-lace mantilla, or in the fashion of the 
time, direct from Paris—all conversing in 
the composite French, Spanish and English 
of the place and period; and all as back- 
ground for the dark middle note of the auc- 
tion block, where lithe brown bodies were 
exposed for sale. New Orleans was then the 
brilliant social and commercial capital of the 
West; Chicago was still unborn, its site a 
marsh... 

After we explored the French Quarter, 
our next excitement was Mardi Gras, and the 
private masked balls that occurred from 
Twelfth Night up to the final open carnival 
of Shrove Tuesday. We were lucky in re- 
ceiving the coveted engraved invitations sent 
from anonymous members of the crews of 
Comos, Momos, or Proteus; and were called 
out by name to dance with helmeted Greeks 
or masked monsters of Neptune’s court, 
whose identity we might, or might not, dis- 
cover. Failure to receive these invitations to 
the private balls was a fate to be dreaded by 
any girl in New Orleans—dreaded annually 
in a twitter of excitement and fear, of which 
latter there was never any real need, since 
New Orleans’ social register had no need of 
being printed in a book. 

Later on we made excursions along the 
white-shelled roads of the Gulf—to Gulfport 
and Mississippi City (then little more than 
a place-name), to Biloxi, and out to the surf- 
washed strip of sand called Ship Island— 
historic haunt of pirates and harbor of the 
earliest French and Spanish flotillas. The road 
along the Gulf was lined with capacious but 
empty houses, built before the War by in- 
land planters of Mississippi and Alabama, 
who used to come down to the Gulf in sum- 
mer for the comparatively cool sea breezes; 


the houses now all tenantless and deserted 
against a swampy background of moss-hung 
trees. I remember creeping in through one 
window insecurely barred with a piece of 
matting, and finding the sole remaining piece 
of furniture a magnificent rosewood grand 
piano—too heavy to be carted away! The 
keys, with strings rusted by damp sea air, 
gave forth only a hoarse, ghostly whisper 
when touched. All the old houses were then 
in a state of beautiful decay; their beauty 
and their ruined condition brought the War 
home to us more poignantly than did the 
stories told by the old Confederate colonel 
who drove us. 

More fortunate, combining past beauty 
with present life, were the great sugar planta- 
tions on the bayous, with old square double- 
galleried mansions deeply set in groves of live 
oak and magnolia trees, and surrounded by 
tall jungles of standing cane. 

How we managed to do all these things and 
still keep up a plausible connection with the 
school, I don’t know ; but we did. 

Mme. Detreuil was satisfied that we were 
properly chaperoned in the approved “old 
family” pension of our choice, and indeed 
we were, within limits. Our escapades, as we 
thought them, were then outside the Sophie 
Newcomb curriculum, though such explor- 
ing may well be included now among the edu- 
cational advantages offered by the college to 
girls from other states as a part of the his- 
toric background of life in New Orleans— 
however much of that background is still 
left! But I doubt if the present curriculum 
includes anything so instructive as Mme. 
Detreuil’s little lectures on deportment, or 
anything so picturesque as she herself was. 

As spring came on and commencement 
neared, Mme. Detreuil redoubled her efforts 
to prepare the graduates for their larger life 
outside the Sophie Newcomb cloister. The 
opera season being over, she turned her at- 
tention to the elaborate social functions for 
which the town was famed. I don’t know any- 
thing about New Orleans today, or whether, 
in common with the rest of the world, its 
dancing-with-supper parties have been sup- 
planted by the inevitable dancing-with-drink- 
ing parties. But in those days supper meant 
supper. True, there was no scarcity of wine 
or champagne, served abundantly to the gen- 
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tlemen, but to be taken only as grace notes by 
the ladies—a thin wineglassful sipped daint- 
ily. But food—and such delicious food !— 
was the main part of the feast. One went to 
the supper room, properly escorted by a 
young gentleman, and returned, without 
lingering, to the upper salon for dancing. 
Mme. Detreuil’s final admonition to her class 


was against lingering too long in the supper 
room, or returning to it, first with one gentle- 
man and then another. 

“Don’t,” Mme. Detreuil said to her girls, 
“don’t, my dears, I beg of you, whatever else 
you do, don’t be supper-girls!” 

Dear Mme. Detreuil, how little you could 
foresee the future! 


Night Thoughts in a Troubled Spring 
By Robert Hunt 


HIs is the time; there was and is no other — 
The snake is coiled upon the sleeping egg; 
Time and The Hunter both for mercy beg 
And not a beast would dare call man his brother. 


This is no time for hate, and yet the heart 
In fear beats slower than its slave the mind; 
There is no memory now: we are resigned 
To the victory of loss before we start. 


And so if we must fear, and therefore hate: 
A sport for kings and cuckolds and the old — 
The very young, sometimes, rarely the bold — 
Let us not undeceive ourselves too late. 


Now is the time to seize the mind and sever 
It wholly from the heart! Let it be freed 
From the frail tyranny of love and greed 
And all the mild, mistaken needs forever : 


The need to love, when there are only fears, 
The wish for friendliness in face of fright, 
The hope that day shall always follow night 
As blindly as the dawn-star disappears. 


Let it from blood return to bone and be 

Its single self and separate from the heart: 
Pagan and parasite, the mind apart 

Too long has fed on futile prophecy. 


This is the time: tomorrow and tomorrow 
Prophets and the heart shall have their say ; 
Time and The Hunter both for mercy pray — 
Now let the mind speak out and save us sorrow! 











The Englishman hated the remoteness, the redness, 
the nothingness of the vast Western landscape. Then, 
quite against his will, he was thrust into the desert... 


The West! The West! 


By O'Kane Foster 


E SAT by the window of the parlor 
H car and gazed out at the beauty- 

wasted landscape. Mesa beyond 
orange mesa arranging, rearranging them- 
selves all day long in a fading, yet fadeless 
scene of scarlet badlands. A vast, red-butted 
panorama moored gently to the scarcely mov- 
ing wooden train. 

“What an arid region,” he said, flinging 
down his cards on the green deal table. 

“What did you have?” asked one of the 
gentlemen opposite him. 

“T?” he said, looking up with feigned sur- 
prise. “Oh, nothing, nothing again. It’s dis- 
hawtening.” 

“You a lord?” asked one of the suspicious- 
eyed Americans, looking at his cream-colored 
broadcloth suit, his flaring yellow silk cravat, 
and brocaded white satin vest. 

“A lawd?” he laughed, ridiculing the idea 
and turning again to the red wasteland, its 
far-off golden peaks—and its invariable 
beauty. “It’s so faw off,” he exclaimed. “So 
faw off !” 

“What?” asked the literal-minded Ameri- 
can, tossing in some silver and dealing care- 
fully to the four men—five cards, for the 
game was poker. 

“Oh, everything out heah! It’s so spawsly 
settled. So—so alawming. It would be a mis- 
fawtune to have to live out heah,” he said, 
gazing and gazing at the broken cliffs—at 
their constant final redness, balancing and 
rebalancing their far, far beauty on the delft- 
blue horizon. All, all an ever-changing same- 
ness— a vermilion hell to him. 

“Who's gonna open?” asked the dealer. 

“Bye me.” “Bye me,” said the other 
two men. 

“Well,” said the young Englishman, push- 
ing two silver dollars to the center of the 
table, “there’s a stawter.” 


“See you!” said the other three men, 
promptly stacking their silver dollars next 
to his. 

His supple white hands laid out his cards 
on the small table. Two Kings. 

“Beat you,” said the American, eagerly 
displaying three eights. 

The tall Englishman in velvet-collared 
broadcloth laughed pleasantly—forlornly— 
and looked out the window again—at the 
sharp scarlet buttes shifting, reshifting their 
eternalness before one another in the illimit- 
able red-stepped lowness of the West. All a 
remote red spectacle, withdrawing, with- 
drawing from the slow-moving train. 

“I don’t like it! I don’t like it!” he pro- 
tested again. It was the remoteness, the red- 
ness, the nothingness of the landscape—of 
himself. He and the earth and all that civiliza- 
tion meant were receding, receding, receding. 

The men laughed and gave him the cards 
to deal. 

“Getting off in through here?” they 
asked him. 

“No! No!” he cried. “I couldn’t stand this 
a day. This country would intenserfy itself in 
you into something—.” Oh, he couldn’t name 
it! Couldn’t name the power so much far- 
ness, so much immensity, so much immutable 
beauty would have on him. He hated it. He 
hated it. 

“No, I’m going where it’s civilized. I’m 
going to Frisco. What would a man do here 
for a living? He’d be a fawener all his life— 
it would be tawture living in all this loneli- 
ness. And maw than likely he’d end by put- 
ting a cawtridge through his shirt—” 

The men looked at his long distinguished 
white face, his reserved yet calculating gray 
eyes, and his long supple hands riffling and 
reriffling the cards. Finally he dealt slowly, 
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with exaggerated courtesy to the other 
players. 

“T’'ll open for five.” 

“See you.” 

“Raise you five.” 

“See you—raise you ten.” 

“See you—raise you twenty.” 

“Whew!” said everyone. “Who started 
this!” 

“Look at that pot!” 

“Close to two hundred dollars.” 

“Cards, gentlemen?” asked the sad-faced 
Englishman. 

“Two.” 

“Three.” 

“Just one.” 

The four men sat studying their hands. 
The train swayed slowly. The dead land of 
scarlet, of far-off carmine buttes, ful- 
crummed slowly upon the steadfast sun— 
aground at last upon the burning world. 

“You call that the American Desert— 
don’t you?” said the Englishman casually. 
“Tempritcher must be close to a hundred, eh? 
But what would one do out there—what 
would one do out there!” 

“Cards to the dealer?” asked someone. 

“Oh—?” said the Englishman, looking 
back at the game surprised. “Cards? None. 
None.” 

The train lilted South awhile—a part of 
the undulating rhythm of the land. Forty 
miles away a rose-purple shower trailed its 
ethereal streamer of rain to earth. To the 
North, the red immensity was subtilizing it- 
self into low range upon range of desert 
mountains—infinitesimal silhouettes of blue, 
beyond blue, beyond lilac. Mere atmospheres 
—serried dusk—only the thoughtful eye 
could enlarge into mountains. Yet, it was the 
subtlety of this immensity—the lovely, lonely 
minutiae strewn upon its seashore eternity. 
And the Distance, the Distance, the Distance. 
Ah, Distance was a terrible beatitude—some- 
thing one never escaped again once the West 
invaded one’s fears. 

“Bye me.” “Bye me.” 

“Bet ten,” said the small dark-haired 
American, looking directly at the Englishman. 

“T’ll—what do you Americans say ?—raise 
you fifty.” 

“Fifty!” said everyone, looking at his soft 
young face. He was so calm, so innocent, so 


intelligent, so at home there in his cream-col- 
ored broadcloth—and his yellow silk cravat. 

The dark-browed American hesitated only 
an instant. Then: 

“T’ll see you,” flinging his money upon the 
large heap of silver. 

The Englishman laid his cards out one by 
one—seriously, elegantly, authoritatively. 

“Four of a kind.” 

“You son-of-a-gun!” said the American. 
“Now I know I’ve got you. You dealt your- 
self that Queen out of your own sleeve!” 

“What ?” cried his companions. 

“That’s a chawming lie,” said the Eng- 
lishmat 

“The hell it is! Conductor ! Conductor !” 

The three men rose together. But the Eng- 
lishman remained quietly seated in the lilting, 
lilting train. 

“Conductor ! Conductor !” 

“Hell, I thought you were losing too damn 
regular to be on the level. Did you see him 
slip himself that card?” 

“Hell, yes,” said the other two men. 

“That’s a complete distawtion of the 
truth,” protested the Englishman. 

“The hell it is! We got you, brother. We 
got you! Where the hell is the conductor? 
Heh, Conductor ! Conductor !” 

“What’s the trouble, gentlemen? What’s 
the trouble?” said the kind old conductor, 
coming up to their seat. 

“Card sharp! Card sharp!” cried the three 
men, looking accusingly at the calm, hand- 
some face with the long blond mustachios. 

“Well?” asked the white-haired official, 
looking searchingly at the foreigner. “What 
have you to say for yourself ?” 

“Tt’s all a mawvelous lie, Conductor!” he 
said at last. 

“Hell, you had the Queen of Hearts, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes, what of it?” 

“What of it?” said the dark little Ameri- 
can. “Here’s what of it.” And he showed the 
others an identical card in his own hand. 
“Two Queens in the deck.” 

“All the maw reason why you should keep 
still about it,” said the Englishman. 

“Me * 

“Yes, you and your confedrits,” nodding 
to the three men as one. 
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“Oh, for Christ’s sakes—what’s he pull- 
ing?” 

“You know damn well you slipped your- 
self that Queen.” 

“I refuse to be put in an ikwivverk’l posi- 
tion,” the Englishman said, retainjng his 
strange serenity. 

The conductor thought and thought—a 
swaying part of the fierce drama. There was 
three hundred dollars on the table—a hun- 
dred of it was the Englishman’s who looked 
too dignified, too self-possessed, too culti- 
vated to satisfy an American’s idea of the 
authentic. 

“Come on,” said the conductor at last, 
touching him on his fine broadcloth shoulder. 

“What ?” he cried, amazed. 

“You're getting off,” said the conductor, 
reaching for the swaying rope overhead. 

The train stopped instantly and the scarlet 
immensity swam on and on past the car 
window. 

“But I tell you they’re repr’bates, Conduc- 
tor. They’re confedrits. They’re swindlers. 
Not I!” 

But the three men and the conductor had 
seized him and jostled him down the aisle to 
the platform. 

“Not here! Not here!” he said, looking out 
into the magnificent bleakness. 

“Kick him off. Kick him off!” cried 
everyone. 

“But I implaw you—I am innocent. I am 
innocent !” 

“Easy does it,” they said, heaving as one. 

“Oh, not here! Not here!” he cried, as he 
found himself tumbled down into the red 
sand beside the tracks. “Oh, I implaw you, I 
implaw you, not here!” 

“Ha ha!” laughed all the men, waving to 
him from the moving train. 

“Oh God! Oh God!” he cried, hopelessly. 

A hundred yards down the track he saw his 
valise thrown to the ground—it bounded over 
and over after the quickly accelerating train. 

“Oh, not here! Not here!” he cried, walk- 
ing slowly toward it. 

He sat awhile on the upturned Gladstone. 
The train had long ago dwindled into a hu- 
miliating spot on the horizon. A dun dusk 
had come subtly to the shoreless red sea—in 
grays, in slates, in drab violets—but the far- 


off burning buttes were golden epitaphs flam- 
ing higher in the first gloom of night. 

“Preposterous. Preposterous!” he said 
again and again to himself—to find himself 
alone, in a beautiful new broadcloth suit and 
thin-soled boots, and a gnawing sense of 
shame—alone, alone in the immensity he had 
already prepared himself to hate—to fear ! 

“Where shall I go? Where shall I go? 
What shall I do?” 

And frightened, he picked up his valise and 
walked and walked. Strangely enough, away 
from the tracks—deeper and deeper into the 
mire of night. 

But the desert was cold—the air rare and 
bitter with a colorless miasma the endless 
eroded earth distils of itself the moment the 
sun goes down in the West. 

He stumbled deep into a wash—felt the 
quicksand suck and swirl around his tired 
feet—then up, up the crumbling bank into— 
a clump of juniper. He smelled its awful 
fragrance, felt cactus prick his shins—and 
larger and larger sagebrush claw his quiver- 
ing face. Shame! Shame! he groaned. In- 
fawmed upon! How will I ever explain? 
Can’t! Can’t! Disgraced! Disgraced! And J 
took first honors in litrisher at Oxford. This 
cannot be! This cannot be! 

He heard the snake now—and hoped he 
could avoid it. He ran to the left among the 
dense and denser sage. But the snake fol- 
lowed him, its long-drawn-out ready sibi- 
lance at his elbow. He ran back, but the snake 
followed. He hurdled the rank-smelling sage. 
But the snake was there—fizzzzing, fizzzz- 
ing in the dark. Then he grew truly terrified 
and ran and ran into deeper and deeper ar- 
royos. But there was another snake before 
him hizzzzing vizzzzing endlessly. He threw 
away his valise now and ran for his life. But 
the hizzzzing vizzzzing followed him. He did 
not know it was only the evening wind blow- 
ing through the pods of a weed caught in the 
cuff of his fine cream broadcloth coat. 


|B gee FOUND HIM torn, tattered, bleed- 
ing, terrified as he stood before the 
campfire of a cowboy. 

“T’m lost! I’m lost!” he cried, throwing 
his long arms out from either side of him— 
and revealing his complete state of abjection. 
His trousers were ripped in a dozen places, 
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his long-tailed coat half off—ruined. And his 
fine white forehead gashed with blood. 

The cowboy threw a few more twigs on 
the fire under the coffeepot—then went over 
to his glistening black horse and took off its 
hobbles. 

“I’m lost! I’m lost!” cried the stranger 
again, his blue bloodshot eyes pleading and 
pleading with the silent cowboy. 

Very seriously, as though he were still 
alone, the cowboy ran his expert hand down 
his horse’s sleek rump and examined its hoofs 
one by one. He was a tall, mild-mannered 
young man with a shrewd yet calm face. He 
had narrow snake eyes—expressionless 
cheeks, remote with reservation. But his de- 
meanor was gentle—if not toward the dazed 
Englishman, then toward the morning itself. 

Satisfied now with his horse’s hoofs, he 
patted its fine head—fluffed out its thick 
crinkly mane—let it nuzzle him away in the 
small of his back. Laughed. Threw the hob- 
bles toward the saddlebags—squinted at the 
sun behind the first butte, an isolated shaft 
of jasper that rose two thousand feet from 
the very camp ground. Found a few more 
pieces of sage and came back slowly to the fire. 

“T’m lost! I’m lost!” said the tall dazed 
Englishman, showing near nakedness in ab- 
solute proof. 

“Now how could I forget that, seh, since 
you last told me?” And the cowboy went 
about his business again, allowing the stranger 
to lick his wounds a while longer. 

“But why— but why ?” 

The cowboy got one of his saddlebags now, 
poured out some flour, dipped into a canvas 
pail for a little water, mixed the two ingre- 
dients exactly to his liking and began to pour 
little white islands of batter on a black grid. 

“Look at me! Look at me!” cried the 
big man. 

“T reckon I am looking at you, seh,” the 
cowboy said, lazily turning over the pan- 
cakes—returning to the sanctity of his 
thoughts. The fire wasn’t burning well, so he 
poked it, added a drier branch, blew it awhile 
until it blazed dully, peeked at the underside 
of his browning pancakes, and then scooped 
them off into a tin plate. 

“But what happened to me ! What happened 
to me? I was all right yesterday—well on my 


way to Frisco— and now, and now— I...I 
implaw you to tell me what’s happened—” 

The cowboy took the tin plate of steaming 
pancakes, buttered them thickly, sprinkled 
them with sugar and placed them on the 
ground before the tall weeping man. 

“Breakfast will be about ready now,” he 
said mildly. 

“Thank you! Thank you!” 

The cowpuncher fixed his own wheat- 
cakes, poured black coffee, sat down on his 
own crossed legs and began to eat quietly. 

After breakfast he got up and disappeared 
with the dishes into the arroyo, where the 
battered, defeated Englishman surmised he 
washed them, for he came back a moment 
later with them bright and clean. He whistled 
gently now and continued to ignore the Eng- 
lishman. 

“It’s so faw off— so lonely—” he said, 
looking about the landscape in a daze. “It’s so 
iksasperating. I can’t stand it. I can’t stand it. 
All this bleakness. All this barrenness. It 
doesn’t ikspress anything.” 

“Give it time,” said the cowboy, carefully 
packing his saddlebags now with his pots 
and pans. 

“But won’t some halm come to me in this 
desert? Look at my clothes! All tawn. I’ve 
lost my bag. I don’t know where I’ve bean. 
Haven’t slept. Haven’t slept— since that 
snake ! Oh, oh, I say!” 

The cowboy picked up his saddlebags and 
carried them to his horse in the two-thou- 
sand-foot shadow of the jasper butte. The 
horse neighed now, realizing it was going to 
be saddled. The cowpuncher whistled softly 
as he went about his business of tightening 
chin straps, buckling cinches and combing 
out the brown burrs from the horse’s mag- 
nificent long tail. Finally the saddlebags were 
thrown over the rear of the saddle, the yellow 
slicker tied round the pommel— and the girth 
tried for tightness. 

Then he came back to the fire and kicked 
red sand over it with his high heel until it 
smoldered and went out, then looked at the 
disheveled Englishman with a gentle sardonic 
smile. 

“Cyards ?” he asked laconically. 

“Yes, cards— how did you know ?” 
“Why, your gyarments told me, seh. All 
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that velvet. Met a man last week in Hell- 
ville— same predicament as yours—” 

“But I wasn’t guilty of anything! They 
infawmed on me—and completely ignawed 
my side of the story—” 

“Only he got hung,” said the cowboy, com- 
pleting his anecdote— completing his ob- 
servation of the bewildered stranger. 

“But they had no reason to suspect me. I 
was on my way to Frisco. I was sitting in 
the pawlor car when—” 

The cowboy laughed. 

“There’s no tellin’ what'll happen in a par- 
lor car. Well, I reckon I'll go,” he said, 
leisurely mounting his beautiful black horse. 
“Good mawning, seh.” 

“Oh wait, wait. What’ll I do? Where’ll I 
go? I’m lost. I’m lost. Take me with you!” 
He ran to the rider’s side and gripped the 
cowpuncher’s strong young hands. The horse 
shied a little from his frightened weary figure. 
“You've got to get me out of here. I don’t 
know where I am. This is very dangerous 
country. I’m unahmed. You've got to take 
me with you—” 

“T don’t reckon I can, seh,” said the cow- 
boy calmly, looking down at the wreck of a 
man. “I’m riding today— fifty miles. Hope 
to blow into Hellville tonight with the tum- 
bleweeds.”’ 

“But let me go with you. Let me go with 
you. To any place where it’s civilized. I don’t 
mean ride on your hawss. I mean walk along- 
side of you.” 

“You're certainly mighty kind, seh. But 
I'd not think of disconveniencing you,” and 
he reined his horse away from the derelict. 

“Oh, you cawn’t leave me here in all this 
wilderness. I’ll die here of ikshaustion. I’ve 
bean fortunit enough to meet you—so please 
take me with you— anywhere— it’s immer- 
terer’l where— but please take me.” 

“T reckon you don’t know who I am, 
stranger.” 

“T don’t care— I don’t care— but take me 
with you— will you? Will you?” 

The cowboy looked at him in disgust. 
Rolled a cigarette and thought. Put the little 
white bag back in the pocket of his black 
shirt. Then looked down at the pathetic wild- 
eyed man at his side. 

“Come on,” he said mildly. “Sometimes 
I’m mighty careless who I take up with,” and 


he spurred his horse gently out of the camp. 

The Englishman bounded after him— 
full of the wildest gratitude. 

They picked their way in and out of the 
sage now, the lone rider on the shining black 
horse with the forlorn tall figure now run- 
ning, now walking at his side. 

“You poor, de-luded son-of-a-gun,” he 
said after a mile or so, “I ain’t likely to get 
anywhere today at your pace.” 

“T’m sorry, I’m sorry,” said the big man, 
stumbling and panting through the sage. 

“There’s no sense in your being without a 
horse. Besides I see just the one for you, up 
ahaid.” 

The Englishman looked off in the sage and 
saw a horse and rider at the edge of an enor- 
mous flock of sheep— white lava flowing 
softly through the red rocks. 

“But someone’s riding that horse!” pro- 
tested the Englishman. 

“Wait here or I’ll break your neck,” said 
the cowboy, putting his big black into a lope. 
A moment later the Englishman saw him 
trot up to the mounted shepherd. A discus- 
sion in pantomime ensued. The shepherd’s 
horse reared. The cowboy remained immo- 
bile. The shepherd dismounted in a cloud 
of dust— his hands high over his head. The 
cowboy reached over and collected the reins, 
and came dashing back through the sage 
with a snorting animal— a dun yellow mare 
with a zebra stripe down its backbone. 

“How does she strike you, seh?” he asked 
mildly. 

“But— but—!” 

“She’s a jughead,” he apologized, as he 
dismounted and tightened the pony’s cinch. 
“Ain’t as sure-footed as a night horse. Best 
I could do on such short notice. But ridin’ 
her’ll be better’n breakin’ a laig walkin’ all 
day. Come on, now, let’s scatter out of here— 
before that bean-eater calls together his 
compadres.” 

They could see horsemen tearing in from 
the edges of the huge flock to see what had 
happened. 

The two men mounted quickly now and 
doubled back round the tall butte of shat- 
tered amethyst. The cowboy rode swiftly 
and effortlessly. And the Englishman, once 
in the saddle, followed with surprising grace 
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through the higher and higher green sage, 
frosty with early morning sunlight. 

“I don’t reckon you need learnin’,” said 
the cowboy laconically, pleased. “There cer- 
t’nly ain’ going to be any trouble keepin’ out 
of their dust,” shrugging his shoulder at the 
crowd of horsemen racing after them in 
the sage. 

“But you stole this horse!” protested the 
Englishman, at ease now in the saddle. 

“Thank you, seh. I borrowed it. Besides, 
I tipped my hat and told him goodbye 
properly.” 

“But you stole it! You stole it!” 

The cowboy laughed. 

“If you keep on thinking about it that 
way, seh, it’ll seem like the truth be- 
fore long.” 

They galloped down into an arroyo now 
and through the deep narrow labyrinth of 
sand. The Englishman thought they would 
never emerge into the sunshine again. The 
black horse flew effortlessly around the 
crumbling turns— and the Englishman and 
his fuzztail nervously after it. Finally they 
galloped into a side wash. For half an hour 
they swerved in and out of the narrow walls 
of sand. Finally the black horse lunged di- 
rectly up the crumbling bank and out into 
the rolling sage desert. The tall red butte 
was far to the rear now— a pinnacle like a 
sundial casting a giant ten o’clock shadow far 
across the desert floor. To the right was the 
approaching dust cloud of their pursuers. 

“Ain’t them buttes pretty of a mawnin’!” 
teased the cowboy, reining his sweating black 
horse. 

“But won't they catch up with us? What’ll 
they do, what’ll they do when they catch us?” 

“Oh, don’t go and get addled again, seh. 
Give ’em time— an’ they’ll lose us in their 
own sweet way.” 

“But who are you? Who are you? Are you 
a bandit? I implaw you not to involve me in 
any of your escapades.” 

“Yes, seh, met a man in Hellville last 
week— same predicament as yours. But he’s 
died since. Yes, seh, there is very little else 
but vamoosing and neck stretching to cyards, 
is there?” 

The Englishman gulped and was silent. 

They plunged into another arroyo now and 
lost themselves from view for almost an 
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hour. When they reappeared in the shadow- 
less noon sunlight, they were directly under 
the colorless red butte again. The hurricane 
of dust of horsemen was in front of them 
now—vanishing from sight! 

“Well, they have got ahaid of us. There’s 
no catching em now,” said the cowpuncher 
mildly, pretending to be disappointed. “Let’s 
go this way.” And he turned his horse north 
and headed toward Hellville just as he had 
intended to do earlier in the day. 

“Looks to me like you’re between a rock 
and a hard place, stranger,” sympathized the 
tall young man sardonically. 

“IT am! I am! I’m completely ruined. It’s 
the most amazing turn of events in my entire 
life. I cawn’t face it! I cawn’t face it!” cried 
the big, soft-faced man. 

“Why, you’ve no one to face but your- 
self, seh.” 

“That’s just it— just it!” 

“I don’t suppose you’ve got any money? 
That would be expectin’ too much.” 

“Nothing. Nothing whatevah !” 

“It must be a poor thing to be that broke.” 

“It is! It is!” 

“Might as well be daid— as be without 
money.” 

The Englishman did not answer. He 
agreed silently. 

“T don’t reckon I like it myself,” said the 
cowboy mildly. “Yes, seh— might as well be 
daid— as be without money. There ain’t no 
sense to it. How long do you think it would 
take us to get $20,000—?” 

“You mean turn robber with you!” 

“Your words do cut a little, stranger—” 
laughed the cowboy. 

“But to rob! To rob people!” 

“Why you surely ain’t thinkin’ anyone’s 
going to give you that amount, are you?” 

“T know, I know— but to stop a person on 
the road— a perfectly innocent person— and 
rob him!” 

“Tt don’t last but a minute,” laughed the 
cowboy. 

“But anyone— and everyone?” 

“Oh no— just strangers.” 

The Englishman was completely over- 
whelmed now with this strange crisis in his 
life. He rode on in silence toward the undu- 
lating opaque blue mountain. Hours later, 
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after an afternoon of cowardly deliberation, 
he turned to the mild-mannered cowboy. 
“Very well,” he said, casting in his lot with 
crime. 

“Any and everyone we meet— until we 
have $20,000 apiece—” 

“Very well,’ repeated the Englishman, 
completely lost. 

“Course, I don’t expect you to think differ- 
ent next week, seh.” 
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“No, no, no. I’m a goner. I give you 
my word.” 

“Oh, don’t do that,” jeered the cowboy. 
“It’s bad luck comin’ from a gambler. Well, 
we better bed down for the night. I reckon 
we have plenty excitement waitin’ us to- 
morrow.” 

And they turned into a narrow dark can- 
yon in which they set up camp under the 
firs by a cold mountain stream. 


River Through the Town 
By Roland English Hartley 


© MUCH that man has wrought lacks loveliness. 
Here by the stream the sorriest of shacks, 

Perched among sprawling heaps of wastefulness, 
Sit in the drifting smudge of shabby stacks. 


These oily pools that fringe the muddy shore 
And know so little of the sky’s blue light, 
Have left behind the high adventurous pour 
Of waters singing with their mountain might. 


And this limp weed that drags its wilted leaves 

In sluggish wet, forgets the far sweet meadow 
Whence came its seed—as this lone tree that grieves 
On a barren bank, forgets the forest shadow. 


And yet ... and yet at evening there is peace 
Along this quiet river through the town: 
For even these dim waters never cease 

To bring some little of the mountains down. 


And here, at evening, we can know that, far 
From all the disappointing works of men, 

The mountains and the woods forever are — 
And we can feel their soothing once again. 
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Wild Horses in the Sky 


By Margery Wendland 


W J ILD HORSES seen when you were young 
stood brave, defiant in the sun — 


That silhouette, the head held high, 

became your gesture. Till you die, i 
the pattern on the window seen — 
the long impatient space between 
their arrogant bodies madly hurled 
along the far brink of the world 

shall come into your memory 

and give you power not to see 

contentment lies where you have been, 

not where you follow dying winds. 


Here we have found the globe in which you walk: 
a sphere of memory where dreaming stalks 

its prey in all you do, and where you ride 

your emptiness along the highest tide, 
remembering flesh that rode the waves 

of prairie in wild escapades, 

nor knew a harness, nor a God, 

but felt in every cell the prod 

to fling a sleek mane in the wind 

and laugh down the dark edge of things. 


Who saw wild horses near the sky 
must wander, groping, till he dies — 
So, two months here, and five months there, 
and never any rest, 
and you may run the world around, 
scale all your hills, yet find no crest. 
The rolling stones and riff-raff, 
though well with longing charged 
to flee and lose the lusterless, 
can’t sleep among the stars. 
They only find more dullness, 
and never find the dream, 
and curse the mild, incessant moon, 
and dream on other things. 


But stallions dreamed against the sky 
will send him searching till he dies. 





Joe had heard other men talk about that Last Week 


in prison—how somehow those last few days seemed 
longer than all the years. Joe edged closer to the wall... 


The Last Week 


By Ruth Laughlin 


the distance between himself and the broad 

brick walk that led to the outside gates 
of the State Penitentiary in Santa Fe. His 
young, thin body was taut under the faded 
overalls and the coarse shirt with the black 
number stamped on the back. As he crouched 
in the flower bed his trowel automatically 
loosened dirt around the bright zinnias, but 
his intent eyes shifted back and forth between 
the Big Door in the gray stone prison and the 
wide brick walk. His tense body jerked six 
inches nearer to the brick walk — to freedom. 

He was a trusty. The guards were used to 
seeing him working in the flower bed beyond 
the Big Door. Ten more minutes and he could 
work his way down the flower bed to the brick 
walk. By then his neighbor, old Mrs. Medina, 
would come out from the Visitors’ Day visit 
with her husband. She would hide him in the 
back of her car. By tonight he would be at 
home with Mela and the sick baby. 

Joe hadn’t been able to sleep for worrying 
over his young wife’s letter yesterday saying 
little Joe had had the summer sickness. Joe 
shivered in the hot August sunshine as he 
pictured the sick child and Mela. He heard the 
child’s sick, weary cry more clearly than the 
prison sounds around him—the scrape of 
iron bars, the guards’ steady tread, muffled 
talk, women’s sobs. If Little Joe was dying 
... Joe couldn’t stay this last week. He had 
to go home now, to see his son once more. 

He jumped nervously as he heard a woman 
cry. She sobbed as she passed him and two 
boys clutched fearfully at her skirt. Visitors’ 
Day was a sad time. But Mela never cried 
when she came to see him. She was pale and 
brave, cheered him, let him hold the baby. She 
was proud of his good record and happy when 
he was made a trusty. She said he would come 
home sooner with his “good time.” She 
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planned what they would do, how Little Joe 
would soon be old enough to help with the 
sheep. But if Little Joe died now... 

Joe’s nervous fingers uprooted a zinnia in- 
stead of a weed. He sighed and threw the 
bright flower on the weed pile. The sun made 
him dizzy. He had only been able to choke 
down coffee at noon. His tired body crawled 
forward toward the brick walk, toward home 
and rest. Mrs. Medina would help him get 
home in time... 

Mela needed him now. Needed money for 
medicine for Little Joe. Needing money for 
Mela when the baby came was what put him 
here. The number on Joe’s back quivered as 
he remembered Mela’s screams through that 
black, endless night when the baby was com- 
ing. There was nothing he could do to help 
her young, tortured body. She had to do it 
herself. The midwife gave her up but Joe rode 
twenty miles for help. The doctor saved her, 
handed Joe his son. But a poor sheep herder 
had no cash for doctor or medicine—until 
that smart Salazar showed him how to make 
dollars quick, selling whiskey to Indians. 
When Joe wanted to quit Salazar threatened 
him, offered a bigger cut. 

Salazar was smart all right. At the Indian 
pueblos Salazar knew which were the gringo 
tourists, which were government cops. Joe 
didn’t. At the trial Mela nursed the baby 
under her black shawl until he screamed and 
she had to take him out. She said her milk 
turned sour because she was so mad at Sala- 
zar. Salazar went free; he turned something 
they called “State’s Witness.” But Joe went 
to prison. 

Joe worked fast, breaking up the dry soil 
around the zinnias. He jerked forward an- 
other couple of feet. He pulled off his straw 
hat and wiped nervous sweat from his young, 
brown face. Under his hat he watched the 
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guard standing beside the Big Door. The 
guard checked the visitors, but he would let 
Joe have a few words with Mrs. Medina. A 
few words and then... Joe drew in a deep 
breath. Why didn’t Mrs. Medina come out? 
It was almost closing time now. 

It was two years and seventy nights since 
Joe went through the Big Door the first time. 
So long since he had left home. After he read 
Mela’s letter yesterday Joe hadn’t been able 
to think of anything but home. He saw him- 
self running to the low adobe house where the 
cottonwood shadows flickered on the warm, 
brown wall; he smelled the cool, moist earth 
after the clay floor was sprinkled and swept; 
and the rich odor of beans and coffee simmer- 
ing on the back of the stove. He saw the glis- 
tening whitewash of the room, the door and 
window painted a fresh, bright blue for his 
homecoming. Mela at the door, deep eyes 
smiling, arms stretched to him. Little Joe run- 
ning to him, baby arms held up to hug his 
father. But if Little Joe was dead... 

Joe dug frantically around the zinnias. His 
body moved forward unconsciously as though 
the magnet of home pulled him. Cold sweat 
ran down his back as he measured the dis- 
tance to the brick walk. He was almost at the 
end of the bed of zinnias beside the walk. For 
the love of God, why didn’t Mrs. Medina 
come on? 

When she came once a month for Visitors’ 
Day she always scolded her husband, poor old 
Juan. The Medinas lived on a neighboring 
ranch and Mrs. Medina had always whined, 
even before Juan was sent up for stealing 
sheep. Joe couldn’t understand why Juan had 
taken the big chance to escape and go back to 
that whipping tongue. They caught the old 
man, brought him back and now Juan would 
have to serve his full time and more. Joe 
asked him about it but old Juan only shook 
his stupid head and said, “I don’t know. The 
last week is longer than all the years. I 
couldn’t stand it. Something pulled me. I 
had to go.” 

Joe had heard other men talk about the 
Last Week. They couldn’t eat, couldn’t sleep, 
worried crazy about home. Some cracked, 
others tried to walk out. Joe could hardly hold 
the trowel for the tremor in his brown, rough 
hands. He could have stood it if Little Joe 
hadn’t gotten sick. 


Joe watched stealthily as the guard went 
inside the Big Door. Mrs. Medina would come 
now. He would tell her quickly, walk care- 
lessly toward her battered car. She always 
had sacks of feed in the back where he could 
hide. His body shook as he nerved himself 
for that quick dive into the car to hide until 
they were through the gate. 

He could hardly swallow as he watched 
old Mrs. Medina stumble down the steps 
from the Big Door. The guard had gone. Mrs. 
Medina wailed out loud as she drew her rusty 
black shawl over her head. Tears ran down 
the heavy wrinkles around her mouth. Joe 
moved to the edge of the flower bed and 
shook so that he could hardly stand up. She 
came nearer and slowed up beside him. 

“Men have no sense,” she stormed, blow- 
ing her nose on her black cotton skirt. “Juan 
couldn’t stand one more week. One week is 
only seven days. Now he has to stay here 
another year. He has plenty to eat while we 
starve...” 

“How’s Little Joe?” Joe interrupted. 

“Ah, pobrecito, he has been so sick. But 
Mela told me to tell you he is better,” Mrs. 
Medina snuffled. “Mela got the doctor all the 
way from Taos...” 

“Jesu Cristo, he must be sick! I’ve got to 
go to him. Now. With you...” Joe lunged 
toward her like a released spring. 

“You mean...” Mrs. Medina drew back 
from the threat in his tense, quivering body. 

“Yes, you've got to take me. I can hide be- 
hind the sacks. I’ve got to go and you will 
help me. Little Joe is going to die...” His 
whisper rasped as his wild eyes demanded her 
consent. 

Mrs. Medina’s heavy shoulders straight- 
ened as she looked into his pleading face. “If 
he dies, it is God’s will. If he lives, you should 
be there to help him grow up.” Her old eyes 
flashed behind red swollen lids as her low 
voice lashed him. “You can’t stand another 
week? You want to run away now? You’d 
come back like Juan to live here easy instead 
of helping at home. You don’t think of your 
wife, your mother, what women go through. 
Mela didn’t get a week off. She had to go 
through her full time. She hasn’t left the 
child day or night. Men have no sense, no 
patience...” 

She walked on with righteous dignity. Joe 
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gaped at her, speechless, helpless. From long 
training his eyes automatically saw the 
guard approaching. “Closing time, Joe,” the 
guard said. 

Joe picked up the trowel and hoe and 
slowly shuffled toward the Big Door. Mrs. 
Medina didn’t understand. Little Joe was go- 
ing to die. He had to go now. His thoughts 
raced to other ways open to a trusty. He 
would find a way tonight or tomorrow. 

On the walk a boy’s cap lay forgotten. Joe 
stooped to pick it up and turned it in his hand. 
In five or six years Little Joe would wear a 
cap like that. He would be a fine, straight boy, 
his head high with the cap on the back. Joe 
wanted to be at home to help him grow up. 
But if he died now... 

Under the eyes of the guard Joe slowly 
pulled himself up the steps and through the 
shadow of the Big Door. He started down the 
hall to put his trowel and hoe in the tool shed 
in the Yard. He straightened up, began to 
hurry. Trucks would be leaving now. He 
could hide in them. The cap dropped from his 
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clammy fingers and he stooped to pick it up. 
A cap like Little Joe would wear when he was 
a big boy. 

Joe turned suddenly to a door at the right, 
thrust it open and burst in. 

It was the warden’s office. The warden 
frowned as he looked up from behind his big, 
flat desk. His white hair set off his round 
pink face. 

“I don’t want to work outside no more,” 
Joe gasped. He let the hoe and trowel clatter 
to the floor and twisted the cap in both hands. 

The warden looked sternly at Joe’s work- 
ing face, trembling hands. Then a com- 
prehending light came into his blue eyes. 
He asked quietly, “You got the Last Week 
itch, Joe?” 

Joe gulped and nodded. The material of the 
cap caught on his work-hardened hands. 

The warden got up, came around the desk 
and laid a firm, quieting hand on Joe’s tense 
arm. “You've been a good boy, Joe. We won’t 
take any chances.” Then he called to a deputy 
in the next room, “Bill, see that this boy is 
locked up for his Last Week.” 
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Notes on Contributors 


Maset Dopce LUHAN lives and writes in 
Taos and Embudo, New Mexico. It is her 
Embudo home that she describes in “Holi- 
day From Science?” ...L. L. ForREMAN 
writes a great deal about life in the West; 
his stories can be seen frequently in The 
Saturday Evening Post. In “Man Over- 
board” he catches the flavor of a favorite 
gathering place in Santa Fe, where he lives. 

. ERNA FERGusSSON lives in Albuquerque. 
She is at present completing a book on Cuba, 
which will take its place with a long line of 
travel books she has written. Her interest 
in the Indian is sincere, and research has vali- 
dated her statements in “The Paradox of the 
Pueblo Veteran.” 

Peccy Ponp CuurcH, now of Taos, used 
to live at Los Alamos, site of the atomic 
bomb research. Her next book of poems, 
which should be off the press about the same 


time this issue of the Review comes out, 


is entitled Ultimatum for Man, from which 
it can be seen that she is rightly concerned 
over the implications of the atomic age... . 
Maurice Rigs, Director of the Laboratory 
of Anthropology, came to Santa Fe from 
Washington, D. C., where he was in the 
State Department. He formerly directed the 
Middle American Research Institute at Tu- 
lane University, New Orleans. 

At her death in 1934 Mary AustIn left 
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her property to the Indian Arts Fund, to 
which we are indebted for permission to pub- 
lish “Tomaso of the Temblors.” Mrs. Thom- 
as Wood Stevens found the manuscript of 
this, and several other unpublished stories, 
in Mrs. Austin’s files. More of these stories 
will appear in future New Mexico issues of 
the Review. Though Mary Austin spent her 
last years in Santa Fe—her home still stands 
on the Camino del Monte Sol — she lived 
earlier in her career in Independence, Cali- 
fornia ; and it was there that “Tomaso of the 
Temblors” was written. .. . AGNES MorRLEY 
CLEAVELAND lives in Datil, New Mexico. Her 
book, No Life for a Lady, is a superb de- 
scription of the not-too-old times in this state. 


Henry MILter, now living in Big Sur, 
California, has spent quite a bit of time in 
New Mexico and has written a great deal 
about D. H. Lawrence. . . . Friepa Law- 
RENCE, Called “the living legend” by Henry 
Miller, lives on two ranches above Taos— 
in the winter at El Prado, about five miles 
north of the town, and in the summer at 
the famous Kiowa Ranch, fifteen miles far- 
ther north in the Sangre de Cristo Moun- 
tains. Kiowa Ranch was built in part by her 
husband, D. H. Lawrence. ...Isaset Davey, 
wife of the painter Randall Davey, lives as 
far up Canyon Road in Santa Fe as the 
road goes. A gracious hostess, she is active 
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with the ranch, is an inveterate reader—and 
still finds time to write. 


RoaRK Braprorp lives in New Mexico a 
great deal of the time. This may surprise 
some who think of him only as of the South. 
.. . Ropert Hunt of Santa Fe, poet and 
essayist, is poetry editor for this issue of the 
REVIEW. .. . European-born Victor WHITE 
is continuing a series of books which began 
with Peter Domanig. A hard worker, he is a 
well-liked member of the Taos colony... . 
E. W. Teptock, Jr., of the English faculty 
at the University of New Mexico, recently 
completed for publication later this year a 
critical bibliography of the remaining D. H. 
Lawrence manuscripts in the collection of 
Frieda Lawrence. 


T. M. Pearce, head of the English depart- 
ment at the University of New Mexico, has 
made notable contributions in the field of 
folklore. A great admirer of Mary Austin, 
he is author of a book about Mrs. Austin 
and her work called The Beloved House... . 
Curtis MarTIN, now in Connecticut, lived 
in New Mexico prior to his war service. He 

















“This exquisitely printed book is 
one of the handsomest of the year.” 
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mer editor, Infantry 
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of our front door you 
can see the Cathedral 
that Archbishop Lamy 
built and Willa Cather 
talked about in DEATH COMES FOR 
THE ARCHBISHOP. And if you'll turn 
around and look in our bookshop, you'll 
see that book on the shelf. But that isn't 
all you'll see—there are many of the 
high spots in Southwestern literature 
here, as well as all of the current books. 
And if you look sharp into the corners, 
you might see one of our Southwestern 
writers, too. This is HOME for books, 
people who write them, and folks who 
love them. 


Mail orders handled promptly. 
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is author of The Hills of Home and is at 
work on a new novel... . Hrtarre HILer re- 
cently moved from Santa Fe to Hollywood. 
He is noted for his great knowledge of 
color. Why Abstract?, his latest book, has 
attracted wide attention. 


Haniet Lone of Santa Fe dedicates “The 
Green Gate” to his friend, Mrs. Alice Good- 
win. His first volume of verse in several 
years, The Grist Mill, came off the press re- 
cently... . JouHn L. Srncrar, curator of 
the Coronado State Monument at Bernalillo, 
New Mexico, is perhaps best known for Jn 
Time of Harvest ; he is at present completing 
another book. ... ALiceE Cors1n HENDERSON 
has long been associated with the literary 
world, especially in the field of poetry. She 
lives in the village of Tesuque, a few miles 
north of Santa Fe. . . . O’KANE FostTer’s 
home in the Ranchos de Taos district over- 
looks the land he loves so well. “The West! 
The West!” is the plot-chapter of his new 
novel. 


Marcery WENDLAND of Santa Fe works 
at the Museum of New Mexico. . . . Born 
in Santa Fe, RutH LAuGHLIN still lives here 
and is best known for a book on the place, 
The Caballeros, which Caxton recently re- 
issued with a new chapter. ... WITTER Byn- 
NER lives in Santa Fe and Chapala, Mexico, 
and works hard at both places. A new vol- 
ume of his poems will be announced some 
time this fall. He is a collector of Chinese 
material, a hobby stemming from his trans- 
lation of Chinese poetry in The Jade Moun- 
tain... . Betty Cottam of Taos has written 
some very good poetry. As a young girl she 
knew D. H. Lawrence, who stayed on her 
father’s ranch for a while. 


CHARLES WILEY is a student at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. ... Marte Tupor 
GARLAND has published several volumes of 
poetry and has another in preparation. She 
lives near Alcalde, New Mexico, on a ranch 
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of great beauty. ... RoLANpD ENGLIsH Hart- 
LEY of Santa Fe has contributed verse to a 
number of publications, notably The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. ... ALAN SWALLOW 
was recently discharged from the Army, and 
at present is a member of the faculty at the 
University of Denver. He is poetry editor of 
the New Mexico Quarterly Review and 
editor of the “American Writing” series. . . . 
WiLarp HoucLanp is guest editor of this 
issue of the Review. Assistant to the Direc- 
tor of the Laboratory of Anthropology in 
Santa Fe, he was formerly Director of La 
Quinta Gallery in Albuquerque. When he 
first came to New Mexico, his interest in all 
things Spanish-Colonial was immediate. The 
Laboratory of Anthropology has a book on 
santos scheduled for publication this sum- 
mer. 
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